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PREFACE. 



IN presenting this volume to the "Home-seeker, Capitalist and Tourist," we ^ave endeavored 
to give them information in every way reliable. Every statement has been carefully 
scrutinized and we believe nothing untrustworthy has been allowed to enter into its make- 
up. While the pages tell of great achievement,they also tell of great possibilities and great proba- 
bilities. The days of pioneering and doubt are past. During the next ten years here will be tbe 
scene of great enterprises. Fortunes will be made, cities will be born, and what is nowvii^in 
prairie will be made to show its vast fertility. Every new comer, however, cann»t gain fame or 
riches, but he can gain a good livelihood in Washington much easier than elsewhere, and will be 
identified with a state whose glories will soon be proclaimed at all, times in all lands. 

Much has been omitted that we would gladly have inserted had space permitted. A care- 
ful and critical inspection of the pages of this volume is invited, and should interest be awakened 
in the "Evergreen State," a visit and personal inspection of its marvelous resources, beauties 
and possibilities will amply repay the reader. 

The publisher acknowledges the many favors shown by those who have furnished data 
■ for publication in the EVERGREEN STATE SOUVENIR. Prominently are ex-Secretary of State, 
Allen C. Weir, of Olympia, Wash., and Mr. E. L. Lomax, General Passenger Agent U. P. R. R. 
Omaha, Neb. 



Cheeked 
May iZ .3 , 
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HISTORICAL FACTS. 

In the northwest corner of the Union, between the 46th and 49th parallels of north latitude 
and the 117th and 125th meridians of longitude west of Greenwich, is situated the state of Wash- 
ington, having an area of 69,994 square miles, of which 66,880 are land and 3,114 water. Of the 
42,803,200 acres of land within the boundaries of the state, 26,885,120 are east of the Cascade range 
of mountains and 15,918,080 on the western side. No other state in the Union possesses the divers- 
ity of soil, climate or resources existing in Washington. Within her boundaries are found the 
counterpart of the alluvial soil of the Mississippi valley, the volcanic ash of California, the loam 
of the prairie states, the clay and mineral soil of Virginia, and the tide marsh lands having no 
counterpart in this country and comparable only to the diked lands of Holland. In climate all 
may suit their own fancies, whether they choose to dwell where roses bloom every month in the 
year, or where snow is constantly in sight. 

Congress, by an act of March 2, 1853, created the territory of Washington. The seat of 
government was located upon ten acres of land just south of the town of Olympia. The build- 
ing in which the first legislature convened is still standing in Olympia. Although 
Olympia then had but 300 inhabitants it was the only town of consequence north of Portland. 
The first census of the territory was taken in 1853 and showed 3,965 inhabitants. To-day we are 
nearly one hundred times as numerous as then. The state was born into statehood November 
11th at 5:20 P. M., 1889, when President Harrison signed the act of congress creating it a state. 
{Some of our eastern friends are still sending letters to " Washington Territory.") 

Our national senators are Watson C. Squire and John B. Allen. Our congressmen are 
John L. Wilson and William H. Doolittle. Watson C. Squire was territorial governor from 1884 
to 1887. 

Washington is 360 miles wide east and west, and 245 from north to south. 

Washington has eight railroad lines and led all other states in railroad construction in 1892, 
421 miles being laid. 

In the Puget Sound customs district 324 vessels are documented, aggregating in tonnage 
89,292.60. 

The wheat yield in 1891 was 23,500,000 bushels. When the state is fully developed the 
yield will be 200,000,000 bushels yearly. 

Washington is larger than New England and Delaware; has greater water power, finer 
sites for cities, a more agreeable and beneficent climate, a much more fertile soil, greater and 
more beautiful mountains and valleys, and will soon have as many people. 



WONDERS OF WASHINGTON. 

An apple weighing two pounds and four ounces. 

One strawberry ten inches in circumference. 

A bunch of grapes weighing ten pounds. 

Strawberries fresh from the garden in October. 

An onion weighing four pounds and one ounce. 

A potato weighing eight pounds and four ounces. 

A radish weighing nine and a half pounds. 

A beet weighing thirty pounds. 

A pumpkin weighing ninety-three pounds. 

A watermelon weighing sixty-four pounds. 

A cabbage weighing fifty-three pounds 

A squash weighing 120 pounds. 

Timothy, seven feet eight inches high. 

Clover, five feet high. 

Alfalfa yielding twelve tons per acre. 

Corn stalks, fourteen feet high. 

A hill of potatoes that yielded forty-three pounds. 

Sixty-seven pounds of potatoes from two pounds planted. 

A yield of 101 bushels of wheat per acre. 




■WASHINGTON WORLD'S FAIB COMMIBSION AND MBS. JULU WIDOEHY-SLADOHTEB, SOFT, FINE AET8. 
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CITY OF TACOMA. 

" It is difScolt to imogiDii what moat be the destiny of thai wonderful region <Paget Sonnd). unanipaased on 
Ibii earth tor the fertility of ita eoil and with a BalDbrioiu climate where it seema impossible tliat hcmac lite eboald 
come to an ead if the ordinary lawe of health ehoold be obeerred. with a etimnlating atmosphere where brain and 
body are at their best. • • ■ • * There oar children, oar brethren and onr Idnsmen haie oanled the 
principles of New England ^ there on tho ahorea of that Paci&; Bea (hey are to repeat on a larger acale, with grander 
reenlta, this wonderful drama whioh we and oar fathers haee enacted here. There are to be the streets of a wealthier 
New York, the homee of a more coltnred Boaton, and the halls of a more learned Harvard, and the workshops of s 
hosier Worcester." (From Senator aeorge F. Hoar's address before the Massachusetts Clab of Boaton. Jaly. 1S3B.) 

When twenty years ago the Northern Pacific Railroad began its bold march across the 
continent.its way laid over trackless prairies and into forests virgin and deep. Its forerunner at the 
south, the Union Pacific, had followed that long line of human bones which stretched away across 
the great desert, the ghastly tracing of that tidal wave of emigration which had swept to the gold 
fields of California. It followed in the wake of population; its objective was a rich and developed 
commonwealth. The new road sought an almost undiscovered and unpeopled country. The 
long tier of great territories which the Northern Pacific would traverse on its way to the ocean 
were little more than lines upon the map. But the projectors of the road knew that therein lay 
the locked-up wealth of an empire, and their daring and fertile brains were populous with dreams. 



TACOMA STREET SCENE, 1875. 

Far to the westward, a natural gateway to the Pacific, lay a beautiful inland sea, bluer than 
the jtgean and shadowed by a soaring mountain of dome snow, before whose bold and mafsive 
splendor high Olympus would shrink to the stature of a pigmy. By the shores of this sea they 
saw rise, in prophetic vision, a city of commerce, beauty and wealth; a rival of San Francisco, a 
terminal of trans-continental and trans-Pacific traffic, a mart of inland, coastwise and oriental 
trade. It was a dream, but when the hour struck, it was to be fulfilled with almost the opposite 
and rapid action of a romance. 

In 1887 the railroad's long struggle for a passage across the Cascades was ended, and the 
first overland train, by direct route, touched the shores of Puget Sound. Years before the direct- 
ors had chosen as the terminal, a commanding site at the extreme head of navigation on the sound. 
.It took itsnamefromlhegreatmountainal whose feet it lay, known in the melodious Indian dialect 
as " Tacoma. " But the resolution of a board of directors did not make a city. In 1880, what was 
then Tacoma, was an Indian trading hamlet of hardly 800 people, lying close to the water's edge, 
and walled in by the somber forest. Three years later the establishment of anall-rail connec- 
tion with Portland and the outside world, lent a quickening pulse. But the completion of the 
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stampede switch-back found it still a struggling western town, new and raw and crude. There 
were a few graded streets; for the rest, the charred stumpage and fallen giants of the burned- 
over forest rose bare and black against the circling bluffs. 

Were an easterner, accustomed to eastern slowness of development, having known the 
Tacoma of then, to behold the Tacoma of to-day, he might easily conceive himself face to face 
with the magic of Aladdin's lamp. The Tacoma of to-day is the entire achievement of those 
short five years. In that brief flight the dense jungle of a Puget Sound forest has been cut away, 
all its roughness subdued, and in its stead there has been planted a modern and beautiful city — a 
city of more than 50,000 population, of ^3,000,000 of assessed wealth, with a great trade by water 
and by rail, with magnificent business blocks, with tasteful and elegant homes and stretching 
lawns, club houses and fine public buildings, cable and electric railways, with parks, with libra- 
ries, with theaters, with schools and colleges — all the appointments of civilized life, and organized 
on a scale which would reflect credit on a city with quadruple the population. 

It is doubtful if a similar example of development so swift, so well ordered and complete 
can be summoned even from the pages of the rapid growth of western cities. The discoveries 
of " bonanza " mines have created great mining camps like Leadville and Butte, in perhaps a 
like space. But Tacoma is not an uncouth mining camp of the frontier, but a city of eastern ap- 
pearance, eastern people, and eastern culture. A Pullman to be sure is more perfect architec- 
turally; for individual effort cannot achieve the symmetry attainable by the compactly directed 
expenditure of millions. But Tacoma is not, like Pullman, the child of a corporation, although 
the Northern Pacific railroad may have stood as its god-father; and Tacoma has what Pullman 
can never have, the unwearying panorama of the pine-darkened [Cascades, the blue Olympics 
with their cresting snows, the broad expanse of placid sea, and best of all, the Jovian front of that 
most stately and superb of alljhe mountain peaks of the continent. Mount Rainier, frequently 
called Tacoma.* 

The growth of the new city was swift and astonishing. But was it solid and enduring? 
Did it tread firm earth, or was it but the figment of a " boom **? Let the last two years answer. 
The wild rush which had followed the completion of the railroad to Puget Sound was already 
over when the Baring failure drew taut the purse strings of every investor and capitalist. The 
stringency was keenly felt in the long established states; still more keenly in the new. Yet the 
two years which followed have done more for Tacoma than the three which preceded. Specu- 
lation stopped, building began. The long column of real estate transfers was replaced by the 
tabulation of building permits. These two years have seen the rise of the city's most imposing 
structures — its courthouse costing $350,000, its city hall costing $300,000, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Berlin, Bernice, Washington, Fidelity, California, Merchants' National Bank, Pacific 
National Bank, Gross Bros., Tacoma Theater, and other splendid blocks; they have seen the 
beginning of construction of a $2,000,000 hotel, the finest on the coast, now nearing completion; 
they have seen a steady stride in population, in business and trade, a growth from 37,000 to ovei 
50,000 inhabitants, the construction of buildings whose value aggregates over $6,000,000, the dc 
velopment of a jobbing trade from $10,000,000 to $18,000,000, the acquisition of one-half the wheat 
shipping trade of the Columbia, which has been the back-bone of the city of Portland, Oregon, an 
advance to the position of the first manufacturing city of Puget Sound, and the establishment of 
a trans-Pacific line of steamers, making Tacoma the only American competitor of San Francisco 
in the trade of the onent. 

Such has been Tacoma's advance in the face of financial stringency and when the last 
semblance of a "boom "had passed away. It signifies with decisive emphasis, that the city's 
growth, phenomenal as it has been, has in it no taint of that factitious and mushroom character so 
often seen in the west, a characteristic that has been so provocative of distrust in the east. There 
were, in truth, and are, deeper and more potent causes operating to build a great city at the head 
of Puget Sound, than could be distributed or defeated by any passing storm. That such a city 
should one day exist was a sure and fixed destiny when the idea of a northern trans-continental 
line first found root in the brain of its projectors. How irrevocably fixed, and how many and 
varied were the forces involved, a study of the situation will reveal. 

There are along the entire stretch of the Pacific, twc perfect harbors, the bay of San Fran- 
cisco and Puget Sound. Both are strategic points of first importance. Just as inevitable as the 
fact of great seaboard cities were the locations of the two chief cities of the Pacific at the one 
and the other of these two points. San Francisco was the Pacific metropolis before Tacoma was 

♦Tahoma is the Indian name. 
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a name on the map. That, perhaps, was to equalize the two cities in the race, for Tacoma is 600 
miles nearer the ports of Yokohama ajid Hong Kong and 250 miles nearer Chicago and the east 
by rail than Ihe southern city. It lies, moreover, along what the prophetic finger of Senator 
Thomas' H, Benton forty years ago pointed out as "The American road to the Orient," The con- 
struction of the Northern Pacific was one link of connection; the establishment of the Tacoma- 
Hong Kong line of steamers was the second. The Portland line to the Orient has been with- 
drawn; Tacoma is now the only American city of the North Pacific with steamship connections 
with Japan and China. Just as ocean commerce has built the cities of New Yoik, Boston, Balti- 
more, just as the Chinese- Japanese shipping has been a chief factor in the growth of San Fran- 
cisco, so would the establishment of commerce and shipping, combined with its position as the 
terminal of a chief transcontinental railroad, be sufficient in itself to build Tacoma to the stature 
of a great city. It lies at the head of deep-water navigation on the Sound; here the ocean 
steamers and wheat ships touch the farthest point attainable inland; here the rails first reach 
the sea. 



SHIPPING SCENE-TACOMA. 

But the conspiracy of railroad forces goes yet deeper. Back of New York and Baltimore 
was commerce; back of Pittsburg was coal and iron; back of Chicago, Omaha and Kansas City 
were the granaries of the west; back of St. Paul and Minneapolis were the pine forests of Minne- 
sota and the Dakota wheat fields; back of Denver was the wealth of the Rockies, and by reason of 
these things those cities have grown great. Back of Tacoma are the wheat fields of Eastern 
Washington and the hop fields of the valleys of the sound; the coal and iron deposits of the 
Cascades; in the Cascades, too, are stores of gold and silver, and round about the Sound, as a 
wide-spreading fan, with Tacoma as the pivotal center, is the greatest forest on the American 
continent. And by reason of these has the city achieved its present position; here is the secret 
of that astonishing development, which by very reason of its wonderful character fills the cou- 
rt of the east with distrust of its stability. Had indeed the conjunction of natural 
s been of less powerful impact no such development could have taken place. But who- 
ever will give attentive examination of the various factors at work will cease to wonder at the 

Thus, the lumber interest. Few, even among the well-posted, are aware that Western 
Washington alone contains more than one-third of the available lumber supply of the United 
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States nearly three hundred billion feet, the lai^e proportion of it fir — a wood more valuable for 
general use than pine, and more durable than oak. The story in Arabic, taken from the census 
report, is this; 

I Feet Stsodhis 

. I Timber. 

Eiehteen Counties in Wealem Wasbington _ SOO.UOO.OOO.OOO 

Nhie SoothBtn States _ _.._ _ 2SO,C«l),000,ta» 

HichissD .- - -.- -... a*,140,flM,199 

WiecoQMn _ _ _ _ 28,S80.0SSJ2O 

MinnegQta - - - ia. 7 49.safl.O0tt 

A glance at the map shows the position Tacoma occupies to this stupendous forest; east. 
south, west and northwestward the latter extends, and, as yet, despite the number of new saw 
mills in attack, its broad breast hardly reveals the woodman's presence. The value of the mill 
products of Washington last year was 819,000,000.00 in round figures, and of this, the mills of 
Tacoma alone contributed a product valued at *3,400,000.00. The largest saw mill on the coast 
is located in Tacoma, and the latter is Ukewise the olficial center of the Puget Sound shingle 
interest, controlled by a shingle owners' association. In the last two years this industry has 
taken giant strides; the output for 1892 exceeding one hundred billion shingles. The red 
cedar shingle of Puget Sound now taking precedence wherever it is introduced, being almost as 



PIERCE COUNTY COURT HOUSE. 

cheap as the pine and more durable than the cypress. The export lumber fleet of two of the 
mills, the "Tacoma" and "St. Paul and Tacoma," alone reached 103 vessels for last year. We 
have all grown tired of reading of "infant industries" that wear seven league boots and threaten 
to knock our heads off if they are not protected properly. But when we consider that Michigan, 
with hardly one-tenth the stumpage, makes up an annua! mill product valued al 868,000,000, it is 
easy to see that lumbering in Washington, with a 819,000,000 product, "is not yet wearing pants," 
and in this future growth that must come, Tacoma, as the active and financial lumber center, must 
reap a proportionate benefit. 

Not only is Tacoma the lumber center, but the principal shipping port of Puget Sound as 
well. With the establishment of the Oriental Steamship line between Tacoma and Hong Kong, 
and the discontinuance of the Portland line of steamers a few months later, Tacoma became 
San Francisco's only American competitor on this coast for Asiatic trade. The first of the 
Steamers, the " Phra Nang," arrived last June, and a regular fortnightly service began. The line 
has a fast fleet of steamers, and in half a year its cargoes of import have exceeded in value 
83,000,000, and it has now been made the chief mail line for trans-Pacific mails. In the wheat 
trade of eastern Oregon and Washington, Tacoma is Portland's principal competitor. The 
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growth of the shipmenis has been brisk, and after a lapse of about five years the city has wrested 
a fair moiety of the trade from the Oregon city, a trade formerly Portland's, exclusively. An 
exhibilory table reveals the rat 
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Last year the farmers of eastern Washington combined in a mutual warehouse associa- 
tion, and this spring chose Tacoma as the location for their elevalor and warehouse; the latter 
will have a capacity of one million bushels. The action of the association fixes decisively upon 
Tacoma the wheat shipping center, not only of Puget Sound, but of the entire northwest. During 
the year, in all. 416 vessels entered the port of Tacoma, as against 310 vessels the year before. 
The following table may be instructive as showing this port's shipping for the year; 



•The laat four dHys cif Dsoember are not incladed in this report. 

NHtioasli'y ot Veesele— Americaii, S3S; English. 62; AaalraliBU. 1; Qermau. 7; Italian. 1; Smdiah, 2j Nonragiail, 1; 
ChUian,3. Tolal, IIB. 

Comparative statistics of Puget Sound ports reveal the degree of Tacoma's precedence. 
Thus, in January 57 vessels cleared from all the Sound ports; 55 of these cleared from Tacoma. 
The tonnage was: 

From Tacoma «.819 

From all otiier Paget Sonnd porta 15.C01 

In detail the shipments were as follows: 



•Britiah (Tolnmbia ports. 

If these Arabic orators were not eloquent enough, a pleasing object lesson might be taken 
In Tacoma harbor at any time during Ihe winter months, the principal shipping season. Riding 
at anchor or tied up at the warehouses and mills are to be seen vessels destined for all parts of 
the world— for China, Australia, Liverpool and New York. Recently there were in the harbor 
30 large ocean craft, presenting with the Sound vessels and numerous tugs and boats, a scene 
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hitherto unequakd by a Pacific Coast port. In this most important interest of shipping, Tacoma 
is, in short, "facile princeps." 

In its jobbing trade Tacoma demands a wide area as the result of its position as a railway 
centre, and its location at the head of Puget Sound, Aside from the local shipments by boat, 
there radiate like long antennae lines of railway to the west, south, east and north. The Northern 
Pacific, holding toward Washington a position like that of the Pennsylvania Railroad toward 
the Keystone State, has, aside from the ttunk divisions lo the east and south, branching lines 
reaching to Grays Harbor, Willapa Harbor, the extensive coal fields south and east, and the long 



RUSTIC BRIDGE IN CITY PARK. 
Stretch of fruitful timber valley and tide lands on the line of the Tacoma-Sumas branch. Tacoma, 
being of course the focal point for the entire system in Washington, enjoys rates and facilities 
which other cities cannot possess. The result of this is seen in the extraordinary growth of its 
jobbing trade. The latter cannot be said to ante-date 1888. In that year the pioneer wholesale 
grocery house was established and the foundations of trade begun. The sales of that year 
reached about two and a half millions. In four years from this beginning the trade has taken a 
prodigious leap, its sales for the past year aggregating over 818,000,000. The following table 
will show "the stuff that it is made of," — its extent, variety and solid character embracing as it 
does almost every line of business represented in cities of far greater size and far greater age: 
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But it is as a manufacturing city, perhaps, that Tacoma has shown its most wonderful com- 
mercial developmenl. Where a great trunk line meets the sea, a shipping trade must perforce 
arise. Where there is population, where there are towns and villages and logging camps, a job- 
bing trade will spring. But manufacturing, a greater city builder than either, is a plant of slow 
growth. Most of all, are new and undeveloped regions hostile to it. But such has been the 
extent of natural resources, such the peculiarity of its position, that Tacoma's manufacturing h=<i= , 
almost while the hurrah of one presidential campaign died away into another, grown to largeand 
solid proportions. When President Harrison received his first nomination Ihe extent of the city's 
manufacturing was a few saw mills; when Cleveland took his seal a second time it footed an 
annual pay roll to employes of two and a half millions and a product of ten millions. Nothing 
speaks more bluntly than figures; let figures tell the tale; 
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Doubtless to many such a phenomenal growth is explicable only when viewed as the prod- 
uct of effectively and lavishly applied "bonuses." Not so when the conditions are known. 
Tacoma's position toward the great timber bell has been noted; back of the city in the foothills 
of the Cascades are the largest coal beds west of the Mississippi — not only the largest but of the 
best quality; bituminous, anthracite and lignite. From this is made a coke equaling Connells- 
ville, and supplying the entire coast. Here was cheap fuel, unlimited raw material; now for Ibe 
market. Washington is 2,000 miles bevond the western limit of the eastern manufacturing sec- 
lion. No McKinley tariff put up a finer protective "wall" than were freight rates to Washington 
from the east. And this is the secret of Tacoma's manufacturing growth. Many important 
enterprises have been begun; more are in incubation. The city has the only smelter in the 
Pacific northwest; its output for the year was $1,000,000, and will this year be tripled. The 
Northern Pacific cat shops costing 81,500,000 are the only car works in the west. The city will 
soon have the only French plate-glass works in the United Stales; a 1,000-barrel flour mill will be 
added this year, and the year will likewise inaugurate what is destined perhaps to become 
Western Washington's greatest industry, the making of iron and steel. Railroads now under 
n will reach the iron fields of the Olympics and of the Cascades, and iron smellers and 
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rolling mills must shortly follow, and when the pig iron has been obtained, steel making will be 
begun. Exhaustive tests have established the available character of both the coke and iron, and 
the quantity of both is unlimited. It is merely the matter of a few years when Washington will 
take its position as the Pennsylvania of the west. 

In this rapid generalization, it is impossible to give in complete detail all the resources and 
industries which have contributed to Tacoma's development. Hop-growing is an important 
industry, by which the Puyallup and White River Valleys tributary to the city are already grow- 
ing wealthy. The fisheries are already a large and rapidly growing source of wealth. Nearly 
one hundred varieties of shipping fish are taken from the sound, and the whole North Pacific 
coast swarms with vast shoals of cod, halibut, salmon, and the like. Other industries might be 
noted. 

There remains but one further fact to consider. Tacoma has the business and trade. Has 
it the commen*surate capital? Let this table make answer: 



Name. 



NATIONAL BANKS. 

Tacoma National 

Merchants' National 

Pacific National 

Washinarton National _... 

National Bank of Commerce 

Citizens' National 

Colambia National _ 

STATE AND PRIVATE BANKS. 

Traders' Bank of Tacoma 

Fidelity Trust Co 

Commercial Bank _. 

Scandinavian American 

German American 

SAVINGS BANKS. 

Tacoma Tmst and Savings 

Union Savinfirs 

Tacoma Bailding and Savings Association 

State Savings 

Pallet Sound Savings 

£di8on Savings 

FOREIGN BRANCHES. 

Bank of British Colombia 

London and San Francisco Limited 
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$8,954,200 $2,877,127.80 



The bank clearings for the year aggregated over $48,000,000. 

The assessor's books suni up the story. Ten years ago the entire assessed wealth of the 
city was but $75,000 — the tax list of a moderate landed proprietor of an eastern state. This is 
how it grew: 

1882... $ 



1883. 

1884 

1885, 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 



75,000 
111,550 
2,685,176 
3,667,240 
8,840,506 
4,090,796 
7,770,625 
20,189,172 
29,841,750 
82,508,179 



ISOae 43,074,147 

For the rest of the story, the reader is invited to visit and behold with his own eyes the 
city itself. Man, maker of cities, may have summoned to life the wealth of its forests and its hills, 
have made its valleys hum with the voices of industry and set its beautiful harbor with ships, but 
the hand of man could never have sculptured her imperial hills, and dowered these with an 
air and view that take us back for comparison to the land where civilization lay in its cradle, and 
awoke to poetry under the soft skies of Greece. Circling the waters of Commencement Bay and 
terraced like a broad amphitheater, lie the bluffs on which the city is built. The business part 
occupies the narrow strip of shore line, and the lower terraces; above these, rising tier upon tier, 
is the residence portion; the green sward of the lawns, green the whole year round, giving an 
exquisite setting to the gayer colors of the handsome modern homes. These latter are one of the 
remarkable features of the city; their cost exceeding those of any city of equal or even much 
greater size. In every direction stretch vistas of exquisite beauty. Only the far horizon limits 
the wide view — a horizon set up for almost its entire rim, of the Cascades and the Olympics. 

"Lifting far their crystal climb of snow," and high over these, Mount Rainier, rearing his 
snowy battlements far above the clouds. The air seems still with a singular serenity, and soft 
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as a caress. Neither the scorching blastments of a summer nor the fierce cold of winter, neither 
cyclones, blizzards nor thunderstorms disturb its peace. Roses, blossoming as never roses of 
Sharon blossomed, scent the air from May to January. The summer is a long June, and winter a 
mild November. 

And it is perhaps this rare union of physical wealth and salubrity of climate, opportunity for 
buBiness and restful .restorative air, that has won so many wealthy,cultured and intelligent people to 
this new city. Here the race for wealth is not won at the priceof a ruined constitution; here health 
and fortune, successful business and daily enjoyment of life may go hand in hand. It has con- 
verted many a tourist to a resident, and contributed powerfully to that splendid march of devel- 
opment we have told. It will be a potent factor in the city's progress toward the 
its manifest destiny, so much of which it has already claimed for its own. 
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AGRICULTURE. 



Western Washington. 

As the regions east and west of the Cascade Mountains are so very different as to climate, 
soils and other conditions affecting agriculture, they are necessarily treated under separate 
heads, beginning with the western division. From the fact that there are here such dense for- 
ests of timber, many are prone to conclude there cannot be agricultural land suitable for settle- 
ment, forgetting that the heavy timber is upon the foothills and table lands between the rivers, 
while that of the valleys is of a different character and not nearly so dense. Notwithstanding 
that the observer may say that the Puget Sound country will never be an agricultural country, the 
fact remains that it exports, annually, grain by the ship-load, hops by the million pounds, and 
eventually will ship pears and other fruits by the hundred carloads to the harsher climates of the 
East, besides supplying a large and ever-increasing home market. 

Grain. 

Wheat and oats yield splendidly, and the quality ranks Al. Enormous crops of oats are 
raised on the tide lands of Puget Sound, of which about 50,000 acres have been diked and 
reclaimed. Instances are common of a hundred bushels to the acre. Oats rarely sell for less 
than $18 per ton, and often command 830 per ton. About 150,000 acres more of these tide lands 
can be diked and reclaimed. Barley and rye do equally well, while corn does not produce 
abundantly on account of the cool climate. While all of these cereals will average as well as in 
any of the eastern states (and wheat and oats much better), yet grain-raising, except oats, is not 
generally followed, because other crops are far more profitable. 

Grasses. 

Grass, next to grain and hops, or, more properly speaking, equal with them, is the great 
important crop. There is no country where hay yields better, is produced cheaper, or where 
grass remains green longer than in Western Washington. We have repeatedly seen five tons of 
timothy hay cut per acre, and an average of four tons on a number of farms, and believe that the 
average yield of all valley land is over three tons. Clover, blue grass, orchard grass, in fact all 
the cultivated grasses, are luxuriant growers and make the tenderest and sweetest forage. 

Vegetables. 

This is emphatically a vegetable country, as is attested by the large aggregate production 
already thrown upon the markets. The following vegetables grow in perfection in the counties 
bordering on Puget Sound: Cabbage, asparagus, beans (except lima), brussels-sprouts, cauli- 
flower, carrots, celery, cucumbers, kale, leek, lettuce, onions, parsley, parsnips, peas, potatoes, sweet 
potatoes, radishes, rhubarb, spinach, squash and turnips. All root crops are perfectly at home in any 
portion of this region, the potato especially growing to great size and being of the best quality. 
Specimens are exhibited of Irish potatoes weighing from two to four pounds each, turnips 
thirty pounds, and rutabagas fifteen to twenty pounds. Cabbages average twelve pounds to the 
head, and sweet corn, sorghum, lettuce, melons, radishes, cg^ plant, etc., are noticeably thrifty 
and superior. All such vegetables in fact, as beets, peas, beans, tomatoes, cucumbers, rhubarb, 
onions, etc., are successfully and profitably cultivated, the crop is enormous, the quality good, 
and the market for all that is not needed at home is sure and at paying prices. Nearly every 
farmer has his garden growing all kinds of vegetables. The average yields per acre of various 
products in Washington, not mentioned above, are given by good authority as follows: Peas, 
forty bushels; beans, thirty-six bushels; potatoes, four hundred bushels; sweet potatoes, two hun- 
dred bushels; turnips, three hundred bushels; carrots, one thousand bushels; parsnips, eight him- 
dred bushels; cabbages, twenty thousand pounds. 

In this climate vegetable growth is not so rapid as in some hot countries, but it is a slow, 

steady, continuous increase through a long season, resulting at maturity in a grand total of 

weight and dimensions that is truly astonishing. Another great advantage in this climate for 

vegetables is that it can have niost of the hardy kinds, as cabbage, carrots, celery, lettuce, onions, 

parsnips, salisfy, radishes, turnips, potatoes, fresh from the garden all winter, aud many of them 

can be started in the fall for early use in spring and summer. So a Puget Sound garden can 

supply the table with an abundance of excellent vegetables all the year. 
2 
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COLFAX. 

Colfax is located on the banks of the Palouse river and is the county seat, and the geo- 
graphical, commercial, social and political center of Whitman County. It is beautifully situated 
in the valley, surrounded by hills rising to an elevation of nearly 200 feet. The length of the 
main thoroughfare is about one mile, and on many of the blocks are found compactly built busi- 
ness buildings. 

Colfax has been the county seat ever since the county was separated from Stevens County. 
As Whitman County comprises most of the celebrated Palouse country, Colfax has a surround- 
ing territory as rich as any in the United States. Whitman County has a property valuation of 
over $40,000,000. It contains over 1,000,000 acres of choice farming land; has 141 school districts, 
nineteen banks, fifteen flouring mills, one daily and fifteen weekly newspapers, nearly 300 
miles of paying railway, seventy-five miles of navigable river front, and more thriving towns 
than any other county in Washington. The county now produces yearly 7,000,000 bushels of 
cereals, most of which is exported, besides great quantities of hay, fruit and vegetables. Four 
large grain warehouses are required at Colfax to handle the grain shipped from there. 

The assessed valuation of Colfax is $2,000,000, and the city has almost no debt. The sani- 
tary conditions of the city are perfect. The per capita wealth of the city is $1,277, a remarkable 
showing. The shipping receipts of the year amount to over $325,000. The combined agricult- 
ural implement and general merchandise business amounts to $1,225,000 per year. The city has 
the county court house and points with pride to the magnificent structure, costing as it stands 

about $170,000. 

Educational Advantages. 

The public school interests are well provided for by four fine buildings, one completed in 
1891, costing $30,000, another now under construction to cost $10,000. Colfax college is a pros- 
perous school with a competent corps of instructors. Eight churches of as many different denom- 
inations are located here. The city also has three banks with aggregate cash resources, as per 
statements, of $1,200,000; one daily and three weekly newspapers, seven hotels, seven livery 
stables, two foundries and machine shops, two flouring mills, two saw mills, several large 
general merchandise stores, three drug stores, two exclusively hardware stores, a brewery, a pot- 
tery and drain tile manufactory; fairground and race track. Masonic temple. Odd Fellows build- 
ing, hospital (now under construction), agricultural implement warehouses, etc. 

The water works of the city furnish a supply of pure spring water, ample for all purposes, 
•with a pressure of eighty-five pounds to the square inch at the hydrants. The city is lighted by 
electric lights, arc and incandescent. It has a fire department, well organized, paved streets, 
and good sidewalks. 

The citizens are prosperous and liberal and are glad to welcome strangers and others 
seeking legitimate investment or business enterprise. An evidence of the prosperity of the citi- 
zens is found in the fact that during the past six years one loan company has loaned over 
^,000,000, and has not found it necessary to foreclose a single mortgage. The residence por- 
tion of the city is particularly attractive and the city furnishes every advantage to those who 
clesire homes in an enterprising community. 



WONDERS OF WASHINGTON. 

Its inexhaustive water power. 

Its productive soil. 

Its beds of clay for pottery and earthenware. 

Its beds of cement and fire-brick clay. 

Its broad sheep ranges. 

Its land-locked harbors. 

Its navigable rivers. 

Its snow-capped peaks. 

Its grand scenery. 

Its crystal and limpid waters from the snow-clad peaks. 

Its pure and invigorating atmosphere. 

Its healthful climate. 

Its gj-eat grain-producing belts. 

The above are a few of the reasons why people should come to Washington 
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AGRICULTURE. 



Eastern Washington — Grain. 

» 

Washington wheat now holds a high place in all the prominent markets of the world. The 
berry reaches the maximum of fullness and weight, the latter often being from sixty-five to sixty- 
nine pounds per bushel, or from five to nine pounds over the standard sixty pounds. An idea of 
the importance to which the cultivation of this cereal has already attained may be formed from 
the fact that despite the enormous increase in home consumption which has taken place each 
year, the breadstuff surplus for export has, at the lowest calculation, averaged $8,000,000 per 
annum in value for the past four years. Great as the industry already is it must necessarily, from 
the surrounding circumstances, grow to immense proportions. The quantity producible has 
almost no limit, farmers being all that is wanted to till the soil. Wheat must remain the staple 
agricultural product, and the broad valleys and foot-hills of Eastern Washington offer advantages 
*> the producer equaled by but few localities and excelled by none. It can be raised in this 
.^g\on at forty cents a bushel. The price varies from sixty-five to eighty-five cents. 

Oats also are grown extensively. The yield is heavy and immense quantities are exported, 
large quantities being shipped to San Francisco. The quality is excellent, and the weight is 
frequently from four to nine pounds over the standard weight of thirty-six pounds. The pro- 
duction of this cereal is still in its infancy, and is bound to be greatly developed as the state 
increases in population. 

The cultivation of rye and barley is also of considerable importance, and is profitably car- 
ried on. Barley produced here is much sought by brewers, who pronounce it exceptionally fine 
for their use. The nights in Eastern Washington are, as a general thing, rather cool for corn, 
but there is quite a production of this important cereal, nevertheless. 

An item of successful production not heretofore mentioned is flax, which is cultivated with 
such abundant success as to indicate that this is a product indigenous to the soil. Attempts at 
flax culture hitherto have been mainly for the seed. Its cultivation for the fiber as well as 
the seed will in time 'rank among the principal industries, and it is a suggestive fact that 
Washington is continually importing linseed oil and exporting the seed to make it. A few oil 
mills in Eastern Washington would be an excellent investment, and the beginning of the exporta- 
tion of oil from this region would be a valuable addition to the local wealth-producing indus- 
tries. The amount of flax seed received in Portland from Eastern Washington amounts now to 
5,000 ;000 pounds a year. The yield is from twenty- two to twenty-five bushels to the acre, and 
the average price about $1 per bushel. The wheat production of 1890 has been computed to be 
about 14,000.000 bushels. 

All the grasses, such as clover, bunch-grass'and alfalfa, make a fine growth in Eastern 
Washington. Alfalfa especially is becoming a very popular forage plant, on account of its 
luxuriant growth under many conditions. 

Vegetables. 

The root crop — beets, carrots, parsnips, etc. — yields prodigiously on the fertile bottom 
land soils, without much care besides ordinary cultivation. The table beet soon gets too large 
for the dinner pot. It is nothing unusual for a garden beet to weigh ten pounds, and they often 
grow to eighteen or twenty pounds weight. Mangel wurzel, the stock beet, sometimes grows to 
lorty and fifty pounds weight, if given room and proper cultivation. They may easily be made 
to produce twenty-five tons per acre on good soil. 

All other vegetables, such as parsnips, carrots, peas, beans, tomatoes, onions, cabbages, 
celery and cauliflower, are perfectly at home on every farm of Eastern Washington. Market 
gardening is becoming quite an important pursuit, and holds out particularly high inducements 
to the farmer because of the superb market now afforded by the non-producing mineral and 
timber regions, easily accessible in this state and adjacent territories. 
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EVERETT. 

Everett is beautifully situated in the center of Puget sound basin at the mouth of the 
Snohomish river, directly east of the Straits of Fuca. It has immediately tributary to it a larger 
area of bottom lands and a greater amount and variety of raw materials than any other city on 
the Pacific coast. For commercial purposes it stands at the mouth of the Stillaguamish and 
Skagit rivers as well as the Snohomish. Here a large part of King county, the whole of Sno- 
homish and Skagit, and the best half of Whatcom, the four richest counties in the United States, 
drain into Puget sound. It is directly opposite Island county, of abundant orchards and thrifty 
farms, and is the nearest commercial outlet for Hood's canal, a great navigable arm of the sound, 
which bends around the eastern slope of the Olympic range. Adjacent to Everett are about 100,000 
acres of tide marsh and river bottom lands whose productions give them a value of from $200 to 
$300 per acre for farms. The timber resources of the tributary districts may be estimated from the 
comparative statement that on the Snohomish, which is navigable for steamboats 60 miles, there 
is more timber than on the Upper Mississippi; that on the Stillaguamish, where logs can be 
driven from a great distance in the mountains, there is more than on the old Wisconsin river; 
and that the Skagit, the largest logging stream in the state, has more than any river in Wis- 
consin or Michigan. From points 100 miles away from Whatcom county to the middle of King, 
logs can be driven, and from Hood's canal be towed in bag-booms, saving the expense of rafting, 
at a limited cost to Everett for manufacture and shipment. The mineral resources of this region 
are only partially exposed for computation, but they are known to be very extensive and valu- 
able. There is a large amount of coal and iron in the Cascades and under the eastern slope of 
the Olympic range. The mountains east of Everett, now penetrated by railroads, are also rich 
in gold. A syndicate of New York capitalists is now developing the largest new mining enter 
prise in the United States, which includes the Everett & Monte Cristo R. R., to bring the ores 
from the mines and concentration works to Everett, where large roasters and smelters of the 
latest and best approved pattern have been erected. There are other mines on the sources of 
rivers confluent at Everett, which promise almost as well as the Monte Cristo group. The sur- 
face indications are everywhere large and the openings at Monte Cristo especially show im- 
mense deposits of ore, the major value of which is gold. 

The situation of Everett with reference to the conversion of these natural resources into 
commercial products and the fine adaptation of its littoral boundaries by sound and river 
determined its selection by Henry Hewitt, Jr., of Tacoma, as the most eligible site for a manu- 
facturing and commercial city on Puget sound nearly three years ago, after he had made a 
thorough examination of the sound, and following all the rivers to their sources and crossing the 
range at the head of the Snohomish and following the Wenatchee down to the Columbia and 
across to the Big Bend plains, and had become satisfied that the next transcontinental railroad to 
reach the sound would take this route which the Great Northern R. R. adopted. 

The plan for the development of Everett was as wisely conceived; the aim of the founders 
being to associate in their enterprise a large number of the strongest capitalists who had been 
successful in developing the resources of nature elsewhere, and thus secure their active interest 
and aid. The stockholders of the Everett Land Company thus represent many of the largest 
industrial concerns in the United States, such as ship building, the manufacture of lumber, iron, 
steel and paper, cars and locomotives, the production of oil, coal, and the precious metals, and 
the machinery thus employed, as well as the transportation and trade. In the organization of 
the city a few weeks ago, a large amount of land, some 6,000 acres, on its salt and fresh water 
harbors, were excluded and now are held by the Everett Land Company for donations to corpora- 
tions or individuals for mill sites and wharves, so that all the great commercial and manufactur- 
ing establishments may be exempt from municipal taxation. Since Everett was founded its 
natural advantages have been greatly extended and fortified by the construction of railroads and 
the development of water transportation. It is now reached by the Northern Pacific railroad 
from the south, and the Canadian Pacific railroad through its connections from the north. A 
branch of the Great Northern railroad runs through the city from New Westminster to Seattle. 
The Everett & Monte Cristo railroad has been built to the mines in the mountains. Steamboats 
connect with all parts of the sound and its navigable rivers, and the Pacific Coast steamships land 
at its wharves, and an Antwerp packet line gives it direct commerce with Europe. It has already 
become a sub-port of entry with a bonded warehouse. But chiefly it has been benefited by the 
completion of the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba railroad, the transcontinental line oi the 
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Great Northern system, which makes its western terminus here, giving Everett direct connections 
with eastern Washington; 100 miles shorter to Spokane, and 170 miles shorter to Duluth and 
Minneapolis than the line from Tacoma, and much the shortest transit for merchandise between 
our eastern cities and oriental ports. 

Everett has rapidly grown from the forest abode of three Indian families and two white 
men to a population of 6,000, with all the modern public improvements. It has twenty-eight 
manufactories with a capital of at least $3,000,000, including one of the largest and finest paper 
mills in the world, which cost $600,000; a steel ship building plant, 'for the famous "Whaleback," 
with a capital of $600,000; a smelter and reduction works, with a capital of $600,000; a wire nail 
and steel factory, v/ith a capital of $350,000; large mills for lumber and shingles and a boom 
company organized to handle about 300,000,000 feet of logs per year. There are seven banks, a 
five hotels, an electric street railroad running to all parts of the city and the manufacturing 
suburbs. It is now the most flourishing city on Puget sound and fairly in the race for commercial 
supremacy. With its natural advantages and financial backing, the word "failure" cannot appear, 
as it has never been written after the names of any of its founders. 



The citizens of Everett have renderja valuable assistance in beautifying the interior of 
the Washington Building by furnishing large paintings of Washington scenery for the interior 
of the building. The map of Puget Sound, looking west from Everett, was presented by Henry 
Hewitt, Jr. Merymere Falls, by Mr. W. E. Germaim The large woodland scene in the forestry 
department was presented by Hon. John E. McManus, who left the shores of the Atlantic for the 
stirring scenes of the West, and has ever since taken a prominent part in the commercial and indus- 
trial development of the State, and is president of the bank of Everett, a director in the Columbia 
National Bank of Tacoma, and can be relied upon to furnish correct information concerning this 
wonderful portion of the State. 

MANUFACTURING. 

From the brief review of the abundance of lumber, coal, iron and other materials of every 
kind, and the excellent transportation facilities, it will be seen that nature has done all that could 
be asked to encourage manufactures. It must also have suggested itself to the reader that the 
water-power of this region is vast beyond calculation. The distance from the Coeur d'Alene 
mountains to the Pacific Ocean nowhere fexceeds 600 miles. All the water from this range of 
mountains, from 8,000 to 10,000 feet in height, rushes down to the ocean while traveling this brief 
distance. The general elevation of the Blue Mountains is 5,000 to 8,000 feet, and they are but 
thirty or forty miles from the Columbia and Snake rivers, which are almost at sea level. This is 
the general character of all the streams coming from the mountains that surround the valley of 
the Columbia. The great Snoqualmie River has one vertical fall or descent of 270 feet. At 
Tumwater is an almost equally valuable power. At the city of Walla Walla, the average fall of 
Mill Creek, a stream flowing 2,000 inches of water at a low stage, is sixty-five feet to the mile. 
At Spokane Falls the descent is much greater (sixty feet vertical at one fall), and the water- 
power is estimated at about 40,000 horse-power. This is but a fair sample of the water-power 
that exists throughout this entire region of the country. Water can be utilized throughout the 
entire winter without apprehension of stoppage from freezing. When the country becomes 
densely populated, this water-power will furnish wonderful stimulus to manufacturing interests. 

Although manufacturing has made but little progress, considering its possible ultimate 
development, enough has been done to encourage others to embark in some of the many inviting 
enterprises. Next to the manufacture of lumber and its many products, the manufacture ot 
flour has probably the best development. There are some hundred mills, with a total capacity of 
over 500,000 barrels of flour per year. Tacoma is the principal milling center, while Ellensburgh 
has some half a dozen mills in its immediate vicinity. There are in profitable operation woolen 
mills at Tacoma, Seattle, Walla Walla and Dayton, the product of which finds ready market, 
but others are much needed, as some 5,000,000 pounds of wool are produced annually in the state. 
Paper mills are now in successful operation and find a good market for their product. This book 
is printed on paper from the mill at Everett. 

Tacoma, Seattle and Spokane Falls have large foundries, which furnish employment to 
thousands of mechanics. Others are needed in a dozen towns to supply local demands. 

An inspection of every ship manifest and list of train load of freight arriving at Portland, 
Tacoma and Seattle — the commercial centers of the Pacific Northwest — for distribution through- 
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out this region, shows that residents are importing for their daily use, corn, confectionery, mince 
meat, candles, cheese, cranberries, butter, eggs, beer, linseed oil, hams, shoulders, bacon and lard 
from the East; and by steamer from San Francisco, pickles, beans, candles, barley, cornmeal, 
starch, matches, soap, candy, dried fish, crackers, dried fruits, honey, cheese, butter, grapes, split 
peas, mustard, baking powder, hops and vinegar. There is not a single one of the articles above 
mentioned that cannot be produced as profitably in this region as in any other part of the Ameri- 
can continent. There is also room for tanneries, reduction works, linseed oil mills, smelters and 
factories of all sorts of lumber products. The freight charges oh articles imported represent an 
increased charge to the consumer of from three to six cents per pound over and above its cost 
Avhere it is produced, and this of itself is a powerful presentation of the profit to be realized by any 
person engaging in these industries in Washington. In a region abounding in fruit, all the 
canned fruits and jellies used come from abroad. The reason why manufacturing has not 
hitherto been attempted more largely was, no doubt, on account of the sparseness of the popula- 
tion to absorb any amount of manufactured articles. The time has now arrived when it can be 
profitably undertaken. 

Ship building, as already noted in the matter relating to Puget Sound, will some day be 
one of the very great industries. Capitalists familiar with this subject can find no such inviting 
outlook anywhere else for the establishment of shipyards on a large or small scale. 



FRUIT. 



Western Washington. 

Perhaps no portion of the temperate zone is more suited to the growing of the varied fruits 
that properly belong to it than the lands adjacent to Puget Sound and the Archipelago de Haro 
in Western Washington. First and foremost in actual value is the prune, which whether sold 
from the tree or dried by the producer, brings in very large returns. Orchards from five to seven 
years of age will, under proper management, return an average of $300 per acre per year, when 
the fruit is sold on the tree. The Italian prune or Fallenberg seems to have taken precedence 
over all other varieties as the most profitable by reason of its productiveness, size and good dry- 
ing qualities. The French prune comes second, and while extensively grown is not nearly so 
popular on account of its small size and aptness to crack. Discussion ranges wide on the respect- 
ive merits of these two varieties, but one thing is very certain, and that is that the best dried 
Fallenbergs bring the highest price in any market. The German prune and so-called Silver 
prune (St. Catherine's plum) are grown to some extent. 

Pears are also exceedingly profitable, the Bartletts for this year, 1892, bringing in the open 
market in competition with California pears from 81.25 to $1.50 per twenty-pound box. On rich 
soils this pear will probably rival the prune in profit. It grows to a ^arge size, colors well, and 
the delicate flavor as far exceeds the Bartletts of other climes as the Bartlett excels all other 
pears. Every variety can be grown, but for profit in selling green or for the canneries, the Bart- 
lett, Seckel and Idaho pears will take the first rank and be most extensively grown. 

Cherries excel. The Black Tartarian, the Luellin (commonly called the Black Republican), 
the Napoleon Bigarreau (commonly called the Royal Anne), the May Duke, the English Morello, 
are enormous in size and delicious in flavor. Many other kinds are grown, for this is a true 
cherry country. 

There is a large profit in small fruits, strawberries bringing 10 cents a pound for the whole 
crop; blackberries about the same; raspberries from 15 cents to 25 cents per pound; gooseberries 
and currants from 6 cents to 10 cents. Any of these fruits can be made easily to yield a net 
income of $500 per year per acre. 

The quince, the fig and the mulberry do exceedingly well in this climate, the quince being 
very profitable. There are spots where men think of nothing else but fruit-raising. Such spots 
are found on the shores of Lake Washington and on Orcas and Vashon Islands, fruit-raising being 
so much more profitable than ordinary farming. The rapid increase of population in the state 
has produced a demand for fruits of all kinds, which years of diligence will not be able to supply, 
the supply probably being over $50,000 a month under the demand for fruits and vegetables. 
Ten acres of land is enough for any one family if properly planted in large and small fruits, and 
certainly more than one family, however large, could attend to, if planted in standard and dwarf 
varieties of large fruits with from three to five acres of small fruits, and the net income would 
exceed that of most professional men. 
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Apples, apricots, plums, peaches, grapes and all berries flourish in the greatest profusion. 
Certain it is there is no other locality where trees bear so early and surely as here, and where the 
fruit is of greater excellence, and where there are so few drawbacks. 

Not only is the soil well suited to fruit-raising, but the immense expanse of shore line and 

the Japan Current have an influence as great as the Mediterranean has on the shores of Italy. 

The shores of Puget Sound will in twenty-five years be the largest fruit section of the temperate 

zone in the world. 

Eastern Washington. 

It is an old saying that "where wheat will grow, fruit will grow." This proves true in this 
state. The Walla Walla valley is a veritable paradise for the orchardist and gardener. Apples, 
pears, cherries, peaches, plums, prunes, grapes and melons, and all kinds of small fruits, do as 
well here as in Western Washington. The peach, apricot and nectarine flourish better because 
of the warmer summer climate. 

On the land of the two great courses of th^ Snake and Columbia rivers are found hundreds 
of prosperous fruit growers. The choicest of peaches are grown here. Grapes, melons, small 
fruit and apples, pears, etc., here find a congenial climate and soil for their growth. 

The North Yakima valley, as a fruit-producing region, is attracting great attention. The 
land requires irrigation to some extent to make it produce the best. But for this purpose there is 
abundance of water convenient. Hundreds of thousands of dollars are being expended each 
year in the construction of irrigation ditches. (See Irrigation.) Many corporations are formed to 
engage extensively in fruit raising and gardening. The apple, cherry, pear, peach and plum do 
well here, and hundreds of car loads of melons are shipped to the markets in the western part of 
the state and Oregon annually. Grape growing is also an important industry, and fine grapes for 
the table and for wine are produced. 

The section of country known as the Palouse valley, which has been conceded to be the 
banner wheat-producing country of the noithwest, was thought at first to be too far north to ever 
become a good fruit country, and orchardists living in the Walla Walla and other valleys con- 
soled themselves with the thought that they would always have a market in that rich country for 
their surplus fruits. But experience has proved that the Palouse country can produce an abun- 
dance of nearly all kinds of fruits, and have pleuty to spare. 

The outlook for fruit-growers is exceptionally bright. They are 500 miles nearer the con- 
sumers of Montana, Dakota and others, than are California fruit-growers, besides having a home 
market that is one of the finest in the world. 

This state carried off seventeen prizes in a competitive contest where thirty-three states 
were represented. In 1889 the prune orchards bore a crop of which, after being dried, the 
product was 4,000 pounds per acre, worth, in the open market, 12 cents per pound. One fruit- 
grower reports pear trees that for fifteen years have never missed a crop, and one can safely 
challenge the world to find a diseased pear tree in all this region. 

One of the old fruit-growers of the state gives this estimate, based on years of practical 
experience, of the yield per acre of various fruit trees and shrubs — trees supposed to be seven 
years old: 
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The same authority gives the yield of each tree, vine or plant, trees commencing three 
years from the graft, as follows: 



Varieties. 



Apples 

Peaches 

Pears 

Plums 

Cherries 

Blackberries ... 

Raspberries 

Strawberries ... 
Grapes— 2 years. 
Gooseberries ... 

Currants 
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FAIRHAVEN— THE IMPERIAL CITY. 
General Features. 

Fairhaven, surnamed ihe Imperial City by President James J, Hill, of the Great Northern 
railroad, because of its excellent location and the vast resources of its tributary country, is situ- 
ated on BeUingham Bay, the northern waters of Puget Sound, and commands the commerce of 
the counties of Whatcom, of which it is the metropolitan city,San Juan and Skagit. BeUingham 
Bay is a thoroughly land-locked harbor, containing an area of eighty square miles with an average 
depth of ten fathoms, and affords a safe and reliable anchorage with a sufficient capacity to 
accommodate the largest of maritime fleets, and at the same lime is easy of access to the ocean, 
so that vessels can sail directly from the Pacific to its wharves without the necessity of towage. 

The city of 'Fairhaven contains six square miles within its corporate limits and about three- 
miles of water front. The census of 1890 showed an assessed valuation of real and personal 
property of 88,000,000; rate of taxation, 7 mills; population, 8,000; school census, 1,199; school 
enrollment, nearly 600. The water supply of the city finds its source in three beautiful inland 
lakes whose waters are fed by the perpetual snows from the neighboring mountain summits. The 



HOTEL FAIRHAVEN. 
extremes of its equable and healthful climate lie between zero and 90, with a mean of 60 degrees. 
The topography of the land facing the bay perfectly adapts it for the site of a large and attractive 
city, the ground sloping gradually from the water-front inland toward the hills back of the city, 
thereby giving it a natural and perfect system of drainage. The combination of a charming 
water frontage, dotted with beautiful islands, and a surrounding glory of mountain scenery that 
finds its culmination in the regal splendors of Mount Baker, whose pure white snow crest adds 
perpetual harmony to the picture, made doubly beautiful by Ihe contrast of the perennial bloom 
of flowers and shrubbery in the valleys, renders Fairhaven especially attractive as a home center, 
the elevated portions of the city furnishing beautiful sites for residences. 
Internal Improvements. 
The internal improvements oE Fairhaven place it on an equal footing with the leading 
cities of the state. As will be seen In the accompanying illustration. Its leading hotel is one of 
the finest of Ihe Pacific Northwest. An entirely new and perfect system of sewerage has been 
put in during the past year. Its electric street car service (connecting it with Lake Whatcom, a 
charming summer resort whose waters abound with mountain trout and other fish, and which 
enjoys steamer service) is one of the most perfect of the entire Union. The streets are all planked 
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and sidewalked and electric lighted. The educational facilities of the city are ample and com- 
plete and are to be supplemented by the erection, during the present year, of a large and com- 
modious university for training in the higher branches of learning. The city also enjoys the usual 
complement of elegant churches of all denominations, handsome residences, commodious busi- 
ness blocks, banks, store and warehouses, a hospital, wharves, newspapers, in addition to exten- 
sive coal bunkers, lumber and shingle mills, car shops foundries, fish curing and canning- 
establishment under course of construction, and all the various requirements of commerce and. 
modem civilization. The transportation facilities include three transcontinental lines — the Great 
Northern, Canadian Pacific and Northern Pacific, besides regular lines of steamers to and fronk 
Vancouver, Victoria, San Francisco, Alaska, China and Japan, the islands of the Pacific and all 
Paget Sound ports. 

RESOURCES. 

It is difficult to compute the resources lying tributary to Fairhaven, comprising as they do- 
such a vast amount in quantity and being both unexcelled in quality and of such varied 
character. 

Agriculture. — The farm lands adjacent to Fairhaven comprise the famous Nooksack 
valley and the Swinomish and Samish flats, the fertility of which is conceded to be equal to any^ 
in the state. Oats yield from 60 to 150 bushels per acre; hay, three tons; barley from 50 to 75 
bushels; hops average 1,600 pounds to the acre as against 650 pounds in New York. Potatoes, 
yield enormously and of the finest quality, yields of 700 bushels per acre being quite common and 
the lowest average reaching over 300 bushels. The soil is deep, moist, fertile and easily culti- 
vated, gardening being very remunerative. Whatcom County alone contains 600,000 acres of the 
finest agricultural lands. 

Orchard and Garden Produce. — San Juan County, lying tributary to Fairhaven, comprises 
the group of islands known as the Archipelago de Haro, the superficial area of which is 170 square 
miles, Orcas, San Juan and Lopez islands being the largest of the group. Apples, apricots,, 
cherries, peaches, pears, plums, prunes, raspberries and strawberries are here grown in great 
quantities and of the finest qualities. 

Coal. — The coal trade of Fairhaven promises to be one of its most profitable and 
important industries. Coal beds underlie the whole county and exist in practically limitless 
numbers in the adjoining county of Skagit, whose mines are connected with the city by lines of 
railroad already constructed. The coal of the Fairhaven mine, located on the Great Northern 
system, a few miles from the city, produces a quality of coke fully equal to that of the famous 
Connelsville coke of Pennsylvania. Other veins have been located which assure an unlimited 
supply of domestic, steam and coking coal. 

Timber. — Within easy reach of Fairhaven stands 75,000,000,000 feet of merchantable 
timber, the various industries in which are undoubtedly the most profitable of the entire output 
of natural resources of the " Evergreen State." 

Iron. — Within a short distance of the city are croppings of great iron dikes known as the 
Hamilton iron mines, developments thus far made showing the ore to be practically limitless in. 
quantity. Other deposits of iron are being discovered in various parts of Whatcom County. 

Sandstone. — The most extensive and valuable quarry of building stone in Washington is 
situated two miles south of the city. It is being largely used in the most important buildings of 
the state. 

Limestone. — The Roche Harbor Lime Works, the largest industry of the kind in the 
United States, are located near Fair Haven and are capable of being reached in three hours by^ 
steamer. 

Marble, petroleum, lead, gold, silver, asbestos, graphite, and various other products exist 
in the country tributary to the city, the developments of which, however, have not been suffi- 
ciently prosecuted to warrant an accurate account. 



WONDERS OF WASHINGTON. 

A blackberry bush showing a growth of twenty-one feet in one year. 

A branch from a prune tree, thirty-three inches long, with forty-six pounds of fruit on it, 

A lump of coal weighing 44,000 pounds. 

A yield of 156 bushels of oats per acre. 

A plank fifty inches wide, thirty inches thick and thirty-two feet long, and not a knot in it. 
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LUMBERING. 

Along Puget Sound frequently a single tree is cut, which, when ready for shipment, is worth as 
much as will pay for 200 acres of government land on which it grew. Here, indeed, the monarch of 
the forest is the ideal monarch. "Oh! What timber! On the Atlantic slope, where it was my 
misfortune to be born, and where for fifty-two years I have been cheated by circumstances out of 
a sight of the real America, there are no woods. East of the Rocky Mountains trees are brush. 
They may do for brooms; pieces of ships are got out of them, and splinters for houses. But the 
utmost throe of the Atlantic slope, soil and climate, could not in ages produce a continuous plank 
which would reach from stem to stern of a 1,000 ton clipper ship. Puget Sound, anywhere and 
everywhere, will give you for the cutting, if you are equal to such a crime, with an ax, trees 
that will lie straight on the ground, and cover 250 feet in length, and measure 25 feet around, above 
two men's height from the ground (they are cut from stagings), and they will yield 150 lineal feet 
of clear, solid wood below the branches. They are monarchs to whom all worshipful men inev- 
itably lift their hats. To see one fall under the blows of steel or under the embrace of fire is to 
experience a pang of sorrow." 

It is estimated that 20,000,000 acres of land in the State will cut an average of 25,000 feet 
of merchantable lumber per acre; while much will cut upward of 100,000 feet. Douglas fir 
constitutes about two-thirds of the forest growth, cedar, hemlock, white pine, ash, maple, alder, 
Cottonwood and larch following in the order named. The fir grows to immense proportions; trees 
250 to 300 feet in height and from six to twelve feet in diameter being not uncommon, thus 
permitting possibilities in the way of long and large "dimension stuff" rarely presented in the 
history of lumbering in any other country. The timber of the Douglas fir is heavy, strong and firm, 
and for general building purposes has a wide reputation. Cedar is next in abundance and 
importance. While this tree belongs to the same family as the cedar of the Eastern States, it 
must be borne in mind that it grows very differently here, being straight and of immense size. 
Its height does not equal that of the fir, but its average diameter is greater. The value of this 
wood has not until recently been fully appreciated, but as its durability, the ease with which it is 
worked, and its beauty when properly finished, have become known, the demand has increased 
until now the mills in this vicinity are crowded with orders. It is the unanimous verdict of the 
best judges that the Puget Sound cedar shingles are the best in any market. 

The lumber industry has already reached gigantic proportions in Washington. It takes 
the lead of all other manufacturing industries. The product of the many mills on Puget Sound 
and its tributaries is sent to all parts of the world. Immense capital is invested in these mills, 
which have been constructed in the best manner possible, and furnished with machinery and 
appliances as perfect in every part as modern ingenuity can devise. Single mills c^t as high as 
250,000 feet per day. No money or effort has been spared; every energy has been devoted to the 
attainment of the object in view, viz., improvement in quality and increase in quantity of manu- 
factured lumber. Nearly 5,000 men are employed in the mills and the waters of the Sound are 
whitened by the sails of the fleets employed in transporting lumber down the coast and all over 
the globe. The great mills at the principal points where milling is carried on are veritable hives 
of industry and bustle. 

It is estimated that there are 470 saw mills in the state, with combined capacity of perhaps 
9,900,000 feet per diem. There are nearly 200 shingle mills, with capacities of from 15,000 to 
100,000 per day. 

Yellow and red fir c :mprise the largest article of export. A large part of the product of 
this lumber is used for ship-building, bridges, railway construction and spars. It is most excel- 
lently adapted to all these uses, both by reason of its strength and nail-holding qualities. Woods 
adapted for cabinet work are birdseye maple, ash, oak, larch and alder. The cedar furnishes an 
exhaustless supply of material for interior work, lap-siding and shingles. The Puget Sound 
-cedar shingles are to be world wide in their use. A Chicago lumberman says: 

"The only fault I can find with your shingles is that they are too good. Once a man's roof 
is covered with them we have no more business with him, whereas in the pine shingle trade we 
do the entire business over again every five or six years. I am taking back home with me some 
■shingles which have been on a roof at Whatcom for over thirty years. They are as good as new, 
with the exception that the weather has worn away their exposed surface about one-fourth of an 
inch. At this rate your shingle would last forever, barring the mere friction of water." 

It is expected that 2,000,000,000 shingles will be produced this year by the mills on Puget 
Sound. 
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The Puget Sound Lumberman has made a careful personal canvass of the mills of the sound 
country, and we are indebted to it for the following data: 

Ontput. Feet 

Lumber. 1,164,425,880 

Lath 486.716,000 

Shingles 1,883,868,750 

The lumber output for the state for 1892 shows a slight decrease under 1891, owing to local 
causes, while the output of shingles shows an increase of 957,000,000, over 100 per cent, over 1891» 
One hundred and twenty-seven new shingle mills have been added during the year. The ship- 
ments were: 

Feet 

Foreign 105,002.710 

(V>a9twi8e 268,666,528 

Eastern rail shipments 100,630,000 

The shipments of shingles by rail were 913,300,000. An increase of 40 per cent, is noted in 
the shingle shipments over 1891. Our lumber was shipped to twenty different nations. 

The value of the state's lumber product last year is estimated at 819,000,000. About 12,000 
men are employed, to whom are paid over $7,000,000 in wages annually. 

The daily capacity of Washington mills is: 

Sawmills (feet) 9,906,000 

Shingle mills (shingles) 12.410.000 

The following table gives the first authentic information as to the extent and amount of the 
standing timber in the state: 



County. 

Asotin 

Ghehalis _ 

Clallam 

Clarke 

Colombia 

Cowlitz 

Pon^las - 

Garfield 

Island - 

Jefferson 

King . 

Kitsap - 

Kittitas 

KUekitat 

Lewis , 

Lincoln 

Mason 

Okanogan 

Pacific _ 

Pierce 

San Juan 

Skagit 

Skamania 

Snohomish 

Spokane 

SteTens 

Thnrston 

Wahki-kum 

Walla Walla 

Whatcom 

Whitman 

Takima _ 

Totals. 



No. Acres of 
Timber. 



128,000 

1,230,000 

1,004,000 

268,500 

192,000 

521,460 

85,000 

71,680 

86,007 

1,152,000 
879,600 
192,000 

1,280,000 
602;080 

1,418,600 
140,800 
460,900 

4,500,000 
414,720 
668,400 
45,000 
596,890 
750,615 
900,000 
427,000 

8,260,000 
821,000 
102,840 
108,160 
964,280 
72,000 
800,000 



23,588,512 



No. Feet 
Standing. 



1,280,000,000 
89,178,440,000 
25,100.000,000 

5,101,522,000 

2,112,000,000 

10,429,200,000 

288,000,000 

788,481,000 

1,892.154,000 
81,640,000,000 
20,280,800,000 

8,840,000,000 
25,600,000,000 
12,041,600,000 
80,892,400,000 
985,600,000 
12,441,600,000 
22,500,000,000 
12,582,200,000 
15,205,100,000 
900,000,000 
15,817,585,000 
18,765,875,000 
25,200,000,000 

4,270,000,000 
19,560,000,000 

8,846,000,000 

2,180,208,000 

919,860,000 

25,167,708,000 

688,000,000 

16,000,000,000 



Stampage 
Value. 



410,838,885,000 



$ 1,280,000 

29,060,080 

12,550,000 

8,571,065 

2,112,000 

6,257,520 

190,400 

788,481 

046,007 

14,238,000 

14,161,560 

1,920,000 

15,860,000 

6,020,800 

15,196,200 

788,480 

7,464,960 

18,000,000 

6,266,000 

10,643,570 

540,000 

11,863,180 

7,506,150 

20,160,000 

5,124,000 

19,560,000 

6,259,500 

1,685,156 

919,360 

18,87!>,781 

683.000 

9,600,000 

$269,561,32» 



WONDERS OF WASHINGTON. 

Its rich gold mines. 

Its n?ountains of iron ore. 

Its agricultural valleys, which are 'the finest in the world 

Its great coal deposits. 

Its stock grazing plains. 

Its silver and lead mines. 

Its extensive hop yards, the most productive in the world. 

Its grand and magnificent timber belts, the largest and finest in the United States. 

Its great copper mines. 

Its rich fruit farms. 
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SNOHOMISH CITY AND COUNTY. 

Snohomish city is located at the confluence of the Snohomish and Pillchuck rivers, and is 
about fifteen miles from the mouth of the Snohomish river. This river is navigable for medium 
sized steamers as far as Snohomish city, from which point a number of smaller steamers carry 
freight and passengers into the interior. 

The city, which is the county seat, has a population of 3,500 people. A certain popular 
writer has recently called Snohomish " The City of Homes." Most of the people own their 
homes, which fact gives a permanency to the town. The county building is well situated and 
makes a good addition to the place. It is a two-story brick with hammered stone facings. It is 
furnished throughout in oak. There are three large school buildings thoroughly equipped to give 
a first-class education. All the principal denominations have church buildings which afford all 
a choice as to where they shall worship. 

The city is not behind in point of progress. It has all the modem improvements, including 
a very fine electric light plant, a system of water works owned by the city, a good fire company. 
a machine shop, two national banks with a capital of $100,000. 

Snohomish city is so located that it must be the great shipping point of the county. Here 
the Great Northern, the Northern Pacific, the Everett and Monte Cristo railroads center. ,By 
these roads are brought into close connection the various resources of the county, and oppor- 
tunity is given for shipping all surplus products. The mineral, lumber and agricultural resources 
are simply wonderful. James Hill, of the Great Northern railroad, has said that the lumber 
interests of Snohomish county as they are now developed would afford more tonnage for rail- 
roads than all the grain states will for the next forty years. 

Snohomish county in 1892 had a lumber output of 62,105,000 feet, and the close of the year 
found the yards and mills with 4,735,000 feet on hand. Of this output the mills at Snohomish 
•city furnished 17,500,000 feet. The shingle output was, for the county, 280,430.000, and for the 
city, 128,520,000. This industry brings into Snohomish county over $1,000,000 yearly. 

The vast forests of cedar, spruce, fir, cottonwood and maple must necessarily make of this 
the greatest lumber region in the state. There are now in operation in the city six shingle mills, 
three lumber mills, one sash and door factory. 

The mountains of the county are rich in gold, silvet, marble, coal, iron, copper and other 
minerals, but as yet little effort has been made to develop these resources. The Monte Cristo 
railroad company last summer located several claims on rich silver-bearing lodes, and will 
probably commence developing them this season. Placer mining is carried on to some extent. 
In nearly every stream placer gold has been found, while the. Sultan river, a stream tributary to 
the Snohomish branch of the Snohomish river, and situated some fifteen or twenty miles east of 
Skykomish, has yielded more gold during the past twenty years than has been found on all other 
Puget Sound streams put together. Nearly all the mountain land is covered with valuable 
timber, the finest of fir and cedar. Much of the hill land is fertile, and will become valuable for 
agricultural purposes once it is cleared of timber. The choicest agricultural lands at present 
vacant are to be found in the valleys of the small streams, and around some of the small lakes. 
The tide marsh land, at the Delta of the Snohomish and Stillaguamish, as also that of the river 
bottoms, marshes, and the few small prairies, is all taken, but may be purchased at prices rang- 
ing from $20 to $75 per acre for improved and $2.50 to $20 per acre for unimproved. 

The farming interests of the county are simply in their infancy. No other part of the 
country affords such an opportunity to industrious farmers. The soil is a rich black loam 
capable of producing almost anything which grows in the temperate zone. The farming interests 
of the State of Washington do not keep pace with its progress, hence the rare chance for 
ranchers. Land in Snohomish county can be had all the way from $50 to $500 per acre. There 
is a chance for 100,000 farmers to come into Snohomish county to make homes. Any one seeking 
information would do well to apply to Hon. E. C. Ferguson, mayor of the city of Snohomish. 



WONDERS OF WASHINGTON. 



Its extensive marble quarries. 
Its mountains of granite. 
Its quarries of fine sandstone. 
Its deposits of No. 1 lime. 
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LEAD, COPPER AND PRECIOUS METALS. 
Editor: 

Complying with your request, I send herewith information asked for: 

The wealth of Washington lies in her vast mineral resources, the bulk of which consists of 
gold, silver and lead. Wonderful reports are given in regard to its metals. The extent of the dis- 
tribution can but be convincing. The depth is to be proven; but if experience can be relied upon, 
nothing is lacking for the development of the mines but capital, which is gradually coming forward* 

The ores of the state in general are medium grade lead ores, bearing silver; the galena 
itself carrying but little gold. But there are belts of high grade silver ores with but little or no 
lead to them, being chlorides, brittle silver, and ruby and black sulphurets of silver. Our gold 
is free, or in sulphurets, free gold being in quarts, talc or as placers. The sulphurets are quite 
generally distributed with free gold and galena, also occurring in ledges by themselves. There 
are a great variety of sulphurets, varying in color from a white to a yellow, bronze and black, in 
value from nothing, or traces, to five hundred dollars per ton, and in composition as the differ- 
ent ores carry zinc, arsenic, antimony and nickel. Such variation, with apparently the same 
sulphuret differing in the several districts, makes them quite a study. The gold placers are not 
as yet extensively worked. Not being rich, they need corporations to operate them on a large scale. 

There are three ore belts: The first extends the entire length of the Cascade mountains, 
but it becomes scattered in the southern section. The second reaches from the eastern boundary 
across the northern part of the state. The third is the peninsula of the Olympic mountains. 

Beginning in the northeast corner of the state in Stevens county is a metalline district 
having a galena ore with few sulphurets, carrying some zinc, which gives it a dull appearance. 
The formation is slate and lime. Veins are large, high in lead and low in silver. There is also 
gray copper in the district. 

West of these and north of Spokane is the Colville district, which is the oldest galena camp 
in the state. The ore is clear, being in a magnesium line belt. Although the ores are not high 
grade, they are good concentrators. 

Between the Columbia and Okanogan rivers is the Colville Indian reservation, of which 
practically nothing is known as to its minerals, prospectors not being allowed upon it; but those 
who have passed over it give flattering reports. 

Immediately west of Okanogan river is the Okanogan district. Extending north and south 
along the river is a rich mineral belt which passes into British Columbia. The district is divided 
into different divisions, having varied character of ore. At the north, around Loomis and Gold 
Hill, are gold and galena in granite, syenite, quartzite and slate formations. A few properties, 
(Black Bear and War Eagle, the most prominent) have had -considerable work done on them. 
There are several fine stamp mills at different points doing well. Coming south near the river is 
a lime belt carrying high grade silver. Farther south near Conconully are medium grade galenas, 
with pyrites in a quartz gangue, with a syenite, quartzite and porphyry formation. 

Beyond, and a little to the west, is another lime belt, rich with galena and chlorides of silver. 

From this district west to the Cascade mountains is entirely unexplored. But southwest 
limited prospecting has been done, and some ledges of gold bearing pyrites and high grade 
silver have been found along the Methow river. 

Nearly due west a short distance brings us to the Pierce or Stehekin river, and into an 
argentiferous galena camp of medium grade. It is on the east slope of the niain range of the Cas- 
cade mountains at Cascade Pass. In this vicinity is the Bridge Creek district, on the river by 
that name, a branch of the Stehekin. Here the ledges are not large, but of high grade ore, being 
ruby silver and antimonial silver, with but little galena. These are the two districts which the 
railroad in contemplation from Lake Chelan north expects to tap, and to take the ores to the 
foot of the lake. 

South of the Wenatchee river, ten miles from the Great Northern railroad, is the Peshas- 
tin, which is the oldest gold producing district in the state, arrastras having been used there for 
years. This, with two other districts, Swauk and Niger Creek, are grouped together. The 
Swauk produces a quantity of placer gold and its ledges are soft, bearing free gold, making it 
easy to handle in arrastras. The Peshastin is now very active, a forty stamp mill having just 
been completed. The same class of ore extends through Peshastin and Niger Creek, being talc, 
quartz and spar, carrying free gold, arsenical pyrites, copper pyrites and yellow iron pyrites, all 
of which carry gold, the copper pyrites being very rich. The formation is serpentine, syenite, 
siliceous, slate, with diorite and porphyry dykes. There is a belt of high grade gray copper, car- 
rying native copper, running through the section. 
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Looking at the southern part of the state, where free gold predominates and but little has 
been done, this brings us the west side of the range to Snoqualmie district, Snoqualmie Pass, 
sixty miles east of Seattle. 

The prospecting of the three branches of the Snoqualmie has shown good results, principally 
in galena, and some in copper pyrites bearing gold, and some in free gold. This district, within 
a few miles of the terminus of the Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern railroad, should, with proper 
management, be a good producer. 

Farther north, the south fork of the Skykomish river, along which the Great Northern rail- 
road passes, was prospected last summer, with the result of finding some gold and some high 
grade silver propositious, but no district has been established. 

From the north fork of the Skykomish a large mineral belt begins extending to the bound- 
ary north, and from the summit of the range west into the foothills. Troublesome, Silver Creek 
and Sultan River districts are located on streams by those names. Troublesome district, nearest 
the main range, is a galena camp, but has a few ledges of high grade silver ore, in combination 
with copper or as black sulphurets. By the side of this in the Silver Creek district, seventy 
miles from Seattle and twelve miles from the Great Northern railroad, the largest and oldest at 
present of the three. It has good sized veins. It shows a medium grade galena in quartz and 
porphyry gangue with iron pyrites, bearing gold. 

Going north on the divide from Silver Creek is the Monte Cristo district, about ninety miles 
from Seattle, at the head of two rivers — the Sauk, running north into the Skagit, and the south 
fork of the Stillaguamish river. The ores vary. One class is a galena, carrying some pyrites 
bearing gold; another is an arsenical antimonial pyrites, which is the gold ore of the district; 
another is the ordinary yellow iron pyrites, bearing gold. The ledges have great width, varying 
from two to forty feet. This district has awakened great interest, for it is foremost in the rank 
of development. A large syndicate owns most of the district, and is investing several millions 
of dollars in building a railroad to the mines, developing the property, erecting a smelter, etc. 

On the south fork of the Stillaguamish river is the Stillaguamish district, which extends 
several miles along the river and is near the railroad that is nearly completed to the Monte 
Cristo district. This district produces a greater variety of ores than any other. It will be the 
largest copper camp in the state when fully developed, the ore being gray copper, copper pyrites 
and peacock copper, all of which carry silver and gold. There are also the galenas and anti- 
monial iron pyrites similar to those in Monte Cristo, and some free gold ledges. 

The country from here north and east of the Sauk to the summit has been prospected but 
little. Across the summit from the Horse Shoe Basin district, at the head of the Cascade river, 
is the Cascade district, consisting of good, clear galena ore, having but little gold. Ledges have 
been discovered assaying five thousand dollars, the ore being a mixture of galena, quartz and 
pyrites carrying ruby silver and black sulphurets of silver. Thunder creek, a branch of the Ska- 
git, shows some high grade chloride ores. 

The Olympic mountains, situated as they are on the peninsula, without trails or means of 
transportation, and being so high and steep, make it difficult for the prospector to accomplish 
much. Although good gold, silver, lead and copper ores have been discovered, yet nothing can 
be done with them now, unless within a few miles of water transportation. 

Stated in general, the formations in the galena districts, in the Cascade mountains, are 
practically the same, being granite, gneiss, syenite, quartzite, some slate, with porphyry dykes. 
The gangue of the ores consists in quartz and porphyry, carrying in every district pyrites, some 
of which bears gold; copper in most places yielding gold, but occasionally silver; antimony in 
the pyrites usually indicating gold. The galenas in all the districts carrying more or less zinc. 

Washington ores are so characteristic that one must know them in different parts of the 
state to judge intelligently; but no one, after giving the subject a thorough examination, can but 
wonder if the mineral resources will prove to be as large as the present showing indicates. This 
outline, setting forth briefly the conditions of the districts at present, will be incomplete in six 
months, owing to continual development and the discovery of new districts. All mining men who 
have given the districts an unprejudiced investigation, pronounce them to possess the best sur- 
face showing ever seen, and assays confirm the statement. Nature, having uncovered the ledges 
in the way of natural development, has accomplished what would have cost man thousands of 
dollars. So we are not building our hopes on theory and delusive projects. 

C. E. BOGARDUS, 

Assayer and Chemist, 60 Columbia St., Seattle. 
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CHEHALIS. 

Chief in commercial importance of the inland cities of southwestern Washington is 
Chehalis, the county seat of Lewis County. Its population, wealth, geographical position, amount 
of trade and its manufacturing industries entitle it to this rank. It stands unique among western 
cities in having a record of uninterrupted growth, thrift and prosperity. A farming community of 
eight thousand people brings its trade to Chehalis. This is the sure foundation on which the 
village of yesterday has grown to be the ambitious city of to-day. Many embryo manufactories 
are also developing along safe lines. 

The citizens having full faith that Chehalis is to grow into a city of first importance, are 
planning in a far-seeing way for her future development. The city has complete water, sewer 
and light systems. It owns the electric light plant— arc and incandescent. Its light service is 
the cheapest in the state. Blocks and larger tracts of land are reserved here and there within 
the corporate limits for use as parks and public buildings. The town has had its main growth 
within the past three years, the present population being between twenty-five hundred and three 
thousand. Store rooms, shops and dwellings are all occupied and everybody has something 
to do. 

By Way of Illustration. — Take a maple leaf. Point the apex to the south and bend the 
stem sharply westward. Locate Chehalis where the ribs of the leaf converge to connect with the 

stem. The stem will represent the Chehalis 
River, flowing west to empty its waters into 
the Pacific. The main vein running north and 
south from the apex to the stem will stand 
for the Northern Pacific Railroad, connecting 
Portland with Puget Sound. The veins con- 
verging from the west will represent the 
Chehalis River and its branches, and those 
from the east the Newaukum River and its 
branches. From the west, almost as the crow 
flies, comes the Yakima & Pacific Coast Rail- 
road from South Bend on Willapa harbor, a 
distance of fifty-seven miles. Down the valley 
of the Chehalis to where the river empties inta 
the great ocean through Gray's Harbor runs 
a branch of the Northern Pacific. 

Just as the veins of the leaf unite at the stem^ 
so do the rivers, valleys, railroads and wagon 
roads all come together at Chehalis. They 
come down from forest crowned hills on the 
east, west and south, through broad, cultivated 
valleys, to a point of common confluence. The 
thousands of acres of farm and timber lands 
contained in this leaf-like basin empty their 
products into Chehalis as naturally as the water 
gathered from their surface flows down by it. 
About the People.— Chehalis is not a city of the few rich and the many poor. Its citizens 
are generally well to do. The public schools are the chief pride of the city. The religious 
instinct manifests itself in five places of worship— Episcopal, Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist 
and Roman Catholic. There are many auxiliary and secret societies. A public library and a 
free reading room are maintained, partly by public tax. The Washington State Reform School 
is located at Chehalis. 

Commercial. — The bank deposits are' an index of the city's business. The official state- 
ments published by the two banks from time to time show average deposits during the past two 
years of about $250,000. 

Manufactories. — These include one merchant roller flouring mill, one furniture factory^ 
four lumber mills, five shingle mills, foundry and machine shop, sash and door factory, cheese 
factory, wagon shop, pressed brick works, marble works, cigar factory, candy factory and a pork 
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packing establishment. The furniture factory is the largest in the state. The present pay roll 
of Chehalis is estimated at twenty thousand dollars per month distributed to about 250 men. 

Lewis County. — The situation of Lewis County is midway between the Columbia river 
and Puget Sound. It is about thirty miles wide north and south. Its eastern boundary is the 
summit of the Cascades, its western the summit of the Coast Range, the distance east and west 
being nearly one hundred miles. The Cowlitz river basin covers the eastern and southern area, 
the water draining south-westward into the Columbia river. 

The Chehalis river drains the great agricultural basin which spreads out over the central 
and western part of the county, the affluents all meeting at Chehalis and flowing out north and 
west into the Pacific ocean. The greater portion of the county is covered with forests of fir, cedar, 
hemlock and spruce. Upward of fifty thousand acres were originally rich alluvial prairie lands. 
The prairies or openings were taken up by settlers a half century ago under the "Donation Land 
Claim Act." These old "claims," found here and there through the county, with their ancient- 
looking, colonial farm buildings, old orchards and moss-covered rail fences, appear in strange 
contrast to the "clearings" of the modern settler. 

There is yet considerable government A^ land untaken and a large amount of unsold 
railroad land. Improved farms are worth ^^||JI^ from $20 to 8100 per acre; unimproved 
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with logs for a year's cut. ^ 

Coal crops out over the county evetywhere, lignite in the west, bituminous in the middle 
east, and anthracite in the more remote mountains east. The finger can hardly be placed any- 
where upon a map of the county and not cover located veins. 

For years keen-sighted, adventurous miners, enticed by the discovery in the beds of 
mountain streams of yellow be.iis of free gold or chippings of tinted quartz, have climbed up the 
mountain sides through jungles of almost impenetrable forests, and down dangerous ravines with 
their burdens of picks, shovels, explosives and grub stakes. But the search for hidden treasure 
seemed vain. Thick standing trees stood up as walls and shut off the view, and the rocks were 
hidden beneath dense growths of underbrush. At last, however, doors to the mountains* 
store-houses of mineral wealth are being opened. First, an accidental clue, then a foot by 
foot search, until during the past year great fields of mineral deposits have been located. 
Many eyes are turned toward the foot hills of St. Helens and Rainier, watching with eager ex- 
pectancy the mining developments in Lewis County during this Columbian year. 
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WAGES. 

Wages paid to laborers in Washington rule higher than the same classes of labor command 
m our eastern states. During the past year or two the supply of ordinary laborers has equaled 
•he demand, but skilled labor will find work without trouble. The average wages paid to laborers 
are as follows: 

Per day. 

Carpenters $2.50 to $4.00 

Bricklayers 5.00 

Machinists ^ 3.50 to 5.00 

Hoase painters 3.00 

Sign painters 4.00 

Patternmakers 3.50 

Boiler makers 3.50 

Longshoremen 3.50 

Daylaborers ....2.50 to 3.50 

Stonecutters 4.00 to 5.00 

Plumbers 4.00 

Plasterers 4.50 to 5.00 

Printers 3.50 

Blacksmiths 3.50 

Upholsterers 3.50 

Gunsmiths 3.50 

Ship carpenters 3.50 

Coal miners (shift work) 3.50 

Coal miners (by the yard) 3.50 to 4.00 

Houstabouts 3/0 

Harness makers 2.50 to 3.00 

Per month. 

Mill hands $50.00 

Loggers 50.00 to $100.00 

Farm lab.irers -. 25.00 to 40.00 

Bakers 60.00 

Storeclerks 50.00 to 100.00 

Book-keepers 60.00 to 125.00 

Good house servants scarce at 20.00 to 30.00 

Street car employes 60.00 to 100.00 

But as wages are always relatively high or low as the expense of living varies, we give 
below the prevailing cost of board in the cities of the state for those compelled to board. Those 
who board themselves will find but little difference between this and eastern states. Hotels 
charge from %h to S12 per week; boarding houses, from $4 to $6; day board, $2.50 to $5 per week, 
or 25 cents per meal. Good meals may also be had from 15 cents upward. Rooms can be 
rented, furnished, at $8 to $10 per month, house rents, $10 to $20 per month for cottages of three 
to five rooms, or $20 to $40 per month for houses of six to ten rooms. 



RIVERS, HARBORS AND WATER COURSES. 

In the possession of navigable waters — rivers, harbors and lakes — Washington proudly in- 
vites comparison with any and all regions. No portion of it is remote from water transportation. 
Puget Sound is the popular term for its great, incomparable inland sea. This may truthfully be 
called one unending succession of the finest harbors in the world. Its more prominent bays and 
inlets afford commodious and secure harbors, varying from two to eight miles in length, and from 
one to six miles in breadth, with broad entrances and bold shores. As a compensation for short- 
comings elsewhere, nature seems to have concentrated her efforts for the creation of a perfect 
harbor in every respect at Puget Sound, and the result has been one which, in all its surround- 
ings and advantages, is not surpassed in the known world The commercial value to the whole 
United States of such a state as Washington, and of such a harbor as Puget Sound, is beyond 
calculation. (See "Puget Sound.") 

Gray's Harbor and Shoalwater Bay are the two largest harbors on the Pacific coast, except 
San Francisco and Puget Sound. They are on the southwest coast of the state. Shoalwater Bay 
has long been noted for its production of oysters, amounting to 200,000 baskets a year, and giving 
employment to a number of schooners and several hundred men during the season. 

There are fifty rivers of greater or less importance in Washington. Chief among these, 
and among the greatest of the world, is the Columbia. This river enters the state from the 
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north, traverses its whole breadth, constitutes almost its entire southern boundary, and with its 
tributaries drains nearly the whole state. It rises in the Rocky mountains, in latitude 50'' 20' 
north, flows northward to 51 "^ 10, receiving Canoe river, which has its source at 53° north. It 
then turns sharply to the southward, expanding at 51° into a chain of small lakes, receiving the 
waters of the Kootenai at 40° 30'. Just south of 50° the Pend d'Oreille pours its waters into it ; 
rhen flowing south it receives the Spokane, and turning almost due west the Okanogan joins it 
from the north. Still bending south of west the Methow, Chelan, Enteatwa and Wenatchee con- 
tribute their waters. When it turns southerly it receives its great southern fork, the Snake, the 
Walla Walla and others. Its vast importance as a means of continental transit is at once appre- 
ciated by the fact that the distance between the navigable waters of the Columbia and the Mis- 
souri is only 450 miles, and that its Snake fork has been navigated to within 150 miles of Great 
Salt Lake. The Columbia compares favorably with the Mississippi in volume, while in scenic 
attractions it is infinitely the superior of the "Father of Waters." 

Ascending the Columbia we pass the Lewis river, the valley of which contains a rich 
farming settlement. Further east are Cathlapootle and Washougal rivers. Still further east, in 
Eastern Washington, are the Takani, a river of large volume, having a valley 100 miles in length; 
the Spokane, noted for its great falls and well developed water-power; the Okanogan, navigable^ 
and noted as the main avenue of approach to the famous Salmon River Mining Region, and 
others already named as prominent tributaries of the Columbia. 

Numerous rivers and small streams empty into Puget Sound on the west, while a number 
of rivers, navigable for steamboats, from twenty to sixty miles each, empty into it on the east. 
The largest of these are the Nisqually, Puyallup, Duwamish, White, Sammamish, Snoqualmie^ 
Stillaguamish, Skagit, Samish and Nooksack, upon all of which steamboats ply; the Des Chutes^ 
Cedar and Skykonish being rivers of from twenty to forty miles in length, but not navigable. The 
Shoqualmie Falls, 270 feet high, are listed as among the great wonders of the West. Still greater 
numbers of smaller streams might be mentioned, many of which are dignified with the name of 
river. These rivers find their sources in the Cascade mountains; they flow through a land of 
great fertility, and they b'-ing to the Sound an immense and constantly increasing trade. 

THE STATE FLOWER. 

The Rhododendron, which was selected by the ladies of Washington for the state flower 
and approved by the third legislature, is indigenous to the soil and grows in great profusion. 
This beautiful flower, which has become popular in the flower shows of England, America and 
France, was suggested by Mrs. Alsora Hayner Fry, of Seattle, as an appropriate emblem of the 
"Evergreen State." 



Seattle, the county seat of King county, is located on Puget Sound, and is one of the 
principal cities of western Washington. June 6, 1889, marks an epoch in the history of Seattle 
on account of the conflagration which laid waste a great amount of property in the business por- 
tion of the city; but out from the great mass of ruins have arisen much finer and more commo- 
dious buildings than were burned. The State census of 1892 gives Seattle a population of over 
fifty thousand; property assessment, fifty millions of dollars. Seattle prides herself on her fine 
harbor facilities, street railway system, public schools, churches and other educational advan- 
tages. 

Three of the large paintings in the Washington building at Chicago were presented 
through the courtesy of the following named citizens of Seattle, who will be pleased to furnish 
further information pertaining to this important section of the State: "Mt. Rainier seen from 
Lake Washington," by W. H. Llewellyn, successor to Eshelman & Llewellyn. "Snoqualmie 
Falls," by Crav/ford & Conover. "Falling large trees in Washington," by Messrs. Gould and 
Whitworth. 
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OLYMPIA, 



Capital City of Washing^ton. 

No city in the Union is more proudly named or situated than Olympia, the beautiful capi- 
tal of the new State of Washington, with the sea at its feet and the mountains its glistening 
crown; with immense forests garlanding its skirts, while in one hand it bears aloft some of the 
rarest fruits of the world and in the other the golden grains of a marvelous production; it stands 
not only a city beautiful for situation, but a powerful factor in the future progress of the state. 

As a business center, the city is compactly and substantially built on a line water front 
extending many blocks back. Its hotels, banks, public buildings and schools are such as are 
found in the greatest cities of the East. Electric railways and the daily press bespeak its irre- 
pressible progress. Its population, including Tumwater suburb, is more than 7,000, being one of 
the most prosperous cities in the state. 

It has a complete system of waterworks, also electric lighting for streets, stores, and 
dwellings. On every hand are evidences of the rapid and substantial modern growth. 

Being situated at the Southern extremity of the Sound, at a point where railroads must 
fork to go to the East and West, Olympia has already become a railroad center, which includes 
the Northern Pacific with all its ramifications leading to Portland, Oregon; to Tacoma, Seattle, and 
the entire east side of the Sound, also to Chehalls Valley and Gray's Harbor, and to Tenino, famous 
for its quarries on the Olympia and Chehalis Valley line. The Puget Sound and Portland Rail- 
road, a joint extension of the Union Pacific and Great Northern, is already graded, passing 
through Olympia. The Port Townsend Southern, leading out of the city, via Hood's Canal to 
Port Townsend, is nearing completion. Regular lines of fine steamers lead also to numerous 
points on the Sound. 

The geographical position of Olympia, at the head of navigation on the west, together with 
its central control of its wheat fields on the east through its growing railroad system, renders its 
promise of greatness subject to no doubt. Congress at its last session has made large appropria- 
tion for its harbor improvements, thus recognizing its importance as a commercial point. 

Immense amounts of valuable timber of fir and cedar along its new lines of railroad be- 
speak great industries which alone promises an exceptional future for the Capital city. Other 
great industries no less important than its timber, are its adjacent stone quarries, coal fields and 
iron ores. It is the nearest seaport to the great Tenino quarries, whose superior quality of stone 
and beauty are already established abroad. It is also the nearest point to the well-known Skoo- 
kumchuck coal fields, also at Bucoda and at Gate City, not twentv miles distant. Its nearness to 
the Black Hills, but five miles distant, which are known to contain iron ore in abundance, fore- 
casts its future also as important in the great industry of iron. 

The advantages of the Capital City as a seat of manufacturing are very great and are 
already attracting practical investigation and investments. To speak of the country about 
Olympia and not mention its fruits and grains, and its great agricultural advantages, is to omit its 
prime virtue. Here fruits are rich and luscious, grains golden and prolific, vegetables abundant 
and perfect. Flowers bloom till midwinter and even then nature smiles beneath her tears with 
green fields and verdant lawns. 

The capital of such a state as Washington would alone suffice to build up a great city. 
Congress has endowed the state with one hundred and thirty-two thousand acres of land for the 
erection of the capitol buildings, and this princely grant is now worth two and one-half million dol- 
lars and rapidly increasing in value. The last session of the legislature passed an Act appro- 
priating $1,000,000, with which to begin the construction of a splendid capitol building, which is 
now well under way. 

The permanent residence of the governor and state officers are here, and, as it is the seat of 
the United States land and surveyor general's offices, the place of meeting of the legislature, the 
Supreme Court, and numerous state boards, it attracts a most desirable population. It is a city 
of fine homes, splendid schools, inviting churches; of culture, brains, and refinement; of beautiful 
gardens, and in their season, of ladened fruit trees in its streets. It is popular both with admir- 
ing visitors or devoted residents. With the latter, all vie with each other in loyalty to their beau- 
tiful city, and among those stands devotedly and well known, Mr. S. C. Woodruff, who is acknow- 
ledged authority to all interested or desiring information regarding this beautiful city, the capital 
of t'he great state of Washington. 
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PUGET SOUND. 

" Puget Sound " is a term very generally used now to denote one of the finest inland seas 
in the world. A glance at the map will show that it is a succession of bays, harbors and inlets 
all of which are navigable by the largest ocean steamers. Besides this aggregation of bays and 
inlets, the straits ot Juan de Fuca, Admiralty Inlet and Hood's Canal, all enter into one vast 
waterway. Puget Sound, more definitely speaking, comprises the waters from and including 
Bellingham Bay southward. The waters embrace an area of land locked harbors, whose entranc- 
ing beauty and utility are fast becoming known, and are now the admiration of all nations. The 
shore line comprises over 1,800 miles, and in most places is very abrupt. As one sails over the 
waters of the Sound and views on the west the snow-capped Olympics, on the east the grand and 
rugged Cascades, with the imperial peaks of Ranier and Baker, an impression is soon formed 
which the longest lifetime cannot efface. He then beholds the " sublimity of Switzerland, the 
picturesqueness of the Rhine, the rugged beauty of Norway, and the breezy variety of the 
Thousand Islands of the St. Lawrence." The islands form a peculiarity of the Sound, varying 
in size from a small barren rock to beautiful and fertile islands sixty miles in length. There are 
no reefs, nor other obstructions in the Sound, and nowhere is navigation safer. No ship has ever 
been lost in its waters because of storms, and here marine insurance rates are the lowest known. 
Puget Sound waters are alive with fish, and its shores are the fringe of the greatest forest 
in the world. Admiral Charles Wilkes, having minutely described its numberless constituents, 
thus sums up: "Nothing can exceed the beauty of these waters and their safety. Not a shoal 
exists within the straits of Juan de Fuca, Admiralty Inlet, or Hood's Canal, that can in any way 
interrupt their navigation by a 74-gun ship. I venture nothing in saying there is no country 
in the world that possesses waters equal to these. They cover a area of about 2,000 square miles. 
The shores of all these inlets and bays are remarkably bold; so much so that in many places a ship's 
side would strike the shore before the keel would touch the ground." 
A table of significant distances: 

Paget Sound to Shanghai 5,750 miles. 

San Francisco to Shanghai 6,100 

New York to Shanghai Tia Paget Soand _ _ 8,000 

LiTerpool to Shanghai 11,750 

Paget Soond to Canton 8,500 

San Francisco to Canton _ 6,800 

New York to Canton Tia Paget Soand 9,500 ** 

LiTerpool to Canton 10,900 " 

Steamers are now plying between Puget Sound waters and all the principal Asiatic ports^ 
but our commericial relations with these nations have just been established 






ALTITUDE OF WASHINGTON MOUNTAINS. 

Feet. 

Mt Rainier 14,444 

Mt. Baker 10,850 

Mt St. Helenas 9,750 

Mt Adams 9,570 

Mt Shokson 8,400 

Mt. Olympos _. 8,000 

Mt. Bonaparte..— __ _ 6,800 

Calispel Peak 4,120 

The line of perpetual snow lies between 5,000 and 6,000 feet, varying with the latitude. 



The large painting of Mt. Rainier as seen from Lake Washington, which occupies one of 
the large panels in the Washington State Building, was presented by W. H. LLewllyn, successor 
to Eshelman & LLewllyn, Seattle, Wash. 



Port Townsend, the county seat of Jefferson county, is the port of entry of the collection 
district of Puget Sound, and the United States Marine Hospital is located here. 

Port Townsend bay forms one of the most beautiful harbors on Puget Sound. A number 
of industries are located here and the town is a distributing point for Jefferson county, which 
possesses great quantities of timber, coal, iron, mineral and agricultural products. Population, 
1892, 4,558. 
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PULLMAN. 



One of the most promising towns in Eastern Washington is Pullman, situated eighty-five 
miles south of Spokane, on the Spokane & Palouse, Union Pacific, and Lewiston extension of the 
Northern Pacitic railways, and in the center of the famous Palouse country. Having shipping 
facilities superior to a.ny other town in Eastern Washington, Pullman has an advantage which in 
time will make it a commercial center. 

Educational AdvanUgea. 

It is now the educational center of Eastern Washington. The Agricultural College and 
School of Science, the lai^est endowed institution of the state, located here, was opened in the 
fall of 1891, and in 1892 had 300 students, although the buildings were only temporary and 
designed to accommodate 200. At the last session of the legislature $120,000 was appropriated 
for the erection and maintenance of buildings. A cut of the main building, taken from the 
adopted plans, is shown elsewhere in this book. This college is both a national and state insti' 
tution, and was founded in anticipation of the advantages to be derived from the land granted by 
act of Congress in July, 1862. Under this grant this institution has allotted to it 190,000 acres of 
land, which cannot be sold for less than flO per acre, the proceeds of which are to be invested in 
government or state bonds or other safe slocks, yielding not less interest than five per cent, per 
annum. The monev so invested shall constitute a perpetual fund, the principal to remain unim- 



paired. In addition to this endowment it will receive from the National Government, under the 
"Hatch" and "Morrell" acts, $15,000 per annum for experiments in agriculture, and $25,000 for the 
benefit of mechanical arts and agriculture. It is the intent and purpose of the college to provide 
such intellectual and manual training as will best tit the young men and women of the state for 
all of the productive industries. The disciplinary studies in this college include mathematics as 
far as necessary for ordinary business computation, for land surveying, general mensuration and 
astronomy; a course in English language, grammar, composition, rhetoric and literature; the out- 
lines of general history and the history of our own country; ethics, United States constitution, 
political economy; business methods, forms, law and book-keeping; strong courses in physics and 
chemistry, with special stress laid on laboratory work, extended courses of instruction in botany, 
assaying, metallurgy, zoology, mineralogy, geology, meteorology, entomology, human and com- 
parative physiology and hygiene, vocal music and military drill; courses for general hand and eye 
culture, drawing, coloring, wood carving, etc.; also technical and special studies and occupations, 
including general agricultural economy, the literature and history of agriculture, stock-breeding, 
feeding, care and management of domestic animals.dairying, veterinary science and art, horti- 
culture and fruit growing, agricultural chemistry, forestry and economic botany, landscape gar- 
dening, drainage, irrigation and road -building, shop practice in wood and iron and the mechanics 
of farm machinery. The application of heredity to stock-breeding, the application of the laws of 
animal physiology and hygiene to the care of stock, and the application of principles of botany 
and of chemistry to the growth of crops, are distinctive and obligatory parts of this course of 
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study. A course in domestic economy, similar to the above in disciplinary studies, is provided 
for the purpose of contributing to woman's skill and taste in making pleasant and comfortable 
homes. The technical and special studies and occupations of this course partake of the home- 
making arts and accomplishments, including painting, drawing, instrumental and vocal music, 
sewing, dress-fitting, cooking and serving food, household economy and sanitation, care of the 
sick, rural architecture, landscape gardening and floriculture. For the benefit of such young 
women as may prefer, or may need, some congenial means of support, the light manual trades, 
such as type-writing and stenography, telegraphy, printing, etc., will be ofifered. The college 
owns a valuable tract of 220 acres of land, which is used for farm and garden purposes, and for 
lawns and campus. The present college building is located upon a commanding eminence, 
which overlooks the surrounding country. The buildings to be erected this year will contain 
ample rooms for offices, chemical and physical laboratories, library, shops for wood and metal 
work, and assembly rooms. The laboratories, wood and iron shops, library and the farm, will be 
supplied from the United States revenue, with apparatus implements, books, machinery, stock 
and everything required for present needs, and the assured income of the college is sufficient to 
maintain this equipment in efficiency with the growth of the college and development of its 
work. Tuition and room rent are free to each student who is a resident of the state. 

The Military College is another of Pullman's educational institutions. This is a private 
college. The discipline is military, while the course of study is the same as other colleges. 

The Public High School, erected last year at a cost of $30,000, is one of the best equipped 
in the state, and is a crowning evidence of the enterprise of the citizens and their appreciation of 
education. 

Artesian Wells and Waterworks. 

The artesian wells of Pullman, of which there are eleven, are a feature of special interest 
possessed by no other town in the state. These wells are less than 100 feet deep, and cost about 
$500 each. The water works system, owned by the town, is supplied from one of these wells, 
which discharges about 1,000 gallons per minute. From the well the water is pumped 
to an elevation of 300 feet into a large reservoir on the top of one of the hills surround- 
ing the town. Abundance of water is furnished for fire protection and for domestic use, and the 
■quantity that can be furnished would be ample for a population of 10,000. The waters from 
these wells possess medicinal properties and are recommended for kidney and stomach 
troubles. 

Business and Manufacturing. 

The business blocks of the town are substantial brick buildings, ranging from one to three 
stories, and the dwellings are all tasty frame structures. The general appearance of the town is 
clean and substantial, and impresses the visitor that the citizens are a happy and contented peo- 
ple. A large paper mill is now under construction, which will use the straw that is now burned 
for want of a market. 

There are few places in the state that possess the advantages of Pullman for manufactur- 
ing industries. Her shipping facilities and geographical location are exceedingly favorable. 
The present population is 2,000, having increased in two years from 600, and every condition is 
favorable for a larger increase in the future. The citizens are so well satisfied of this fact, that 
public improvements are being made, with the view to accommodate a population of from 8,000 
to 10,000. The citizens are now building an opera house, which will accommodate from 800 to 
1,000 people, and the Council has under consideration the construction of a sewerage system 
that will be ample for future needs. Yet there is found a sentiment of conservatism among the 
citizens which is opposed to booms and abnormal growths. They are there to stay, and do not 
desire the town to grow beyond what the surrounding country can support; but an investigation 
of the wealth that the town has in its surrounding country, not half developed, justifies the 
belief in the future increase of population. 

Agriculture. 

The topography of the surrounding country is rolling and beautifully diversified by hill 
and dale, and is all tillable land. The soil is volcanic ash, which has proved to be almost inex- 
haustible; at least no diminution of its productive qualities has been so far discerned in its 
history, which covers a period of about twenty years. At present wheat is the chief product, on 
account of the large and sure returns and the comparatively small amount of labor necessary to 
produce this profitable cereal; but the farmers are commencing to realize that by diversifying 
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their crops they greatly increase their profits at a minimum increase of expense. Corn will 
grow here as well as in Michigan and Minnesota. Oats are mdigenous to the soil and can be 
produced in great adundance. Barley is a very profitable crop and flax yields handsome re- 
turns. It was near Pullman that the 101 bushels of wheat were grown on one acre in 1890. 
The average yields of the cereals are as follows: 

Wheat, from 30 to 65 bushels per acre. 

Oats, from 75 to 100 bushels per acre. 

Flax, from 15 to 30 bushels to the acre. 

Barley, from 60 to 100 bushels per acre. 

That Pullman is the largest grain shipping point in the state will be seen from the follow- 
ing reliable statistics of the shipment of 1891: 

Wheat, 1,482,000 bushels. 

Barley, 421,000 bushels. 

Flax. 311,000 bushels. 

Oats, 180,000 bushels. 

This does not include the wheat, oats, barley and flax bought by our grain dealers at the 
surrounding stations, which would almost double these figures. The shipments for 1892 exceed 
these figures. 

Timothy and clover yield well, but the hay made from oats and wheat mixed is considered 
better and cheaper and is therefore more generally used. This is the home of the vegetable 
kingdom. Potatoes, cabbages, beets, turnips, rutabagas, parsnips, carrots and all the various 
vegetables grown m the temperate zone are produced so prolifically that they are almost value- 
less at the present, as the supply far exceeds the demand, except in the vicinity of large towns. 
Beets grow to an enormous size and are a sure crop and have a large percentage of saccharine 
matter. The state has provided a bounty for the manufacture of sugar from beets, and as all 
tests must be made at the Agricultural College, it will be a question of a few vears at most when 
beet sugar manufactories will be successfully conducted at Pullman. 

Horticulture. 

Apples, prunes, plums and other such fruits yield large crops and of excellent flavor. The 
small fruits are also very prolific. Strawberries yield two crops each season and grow very large 
and are as well flavored as those of England. Raspberries, currants and blackberries grow in 
such abundance that it is necessary to see them to be able to form an idea how well the soil and 
climate are suited for their growth. In short, anything and everything is produced here that is 
necessary for man's existence and for his enjoyment of life. 

The climate is all that could be desired the summers are warm in the day time and cool 
at nights; the winters are pleasant, usuaLy lasting about three months, with snow and frost 
enough to fertilize the soil and purify the atmosphere. There is no government land, but deeded 
land can be bought for $20 or $35 per acre, according to location and improvements. Much of 
the country is yet in its original condition, but with the increase of population farms will be 
smaller, made more productive, and every available foot of land put under cultivation, and not 
till then will Pullman have reached its full growth. 



IRON. 

There is no point in the world where so great a quantity of good iron ores, good limestones 
and good fuel can be massed at so small a cost for handling as on Puget Sound. 

Iron ores are found in Washington in four distinct belts, each belt dififeringfrom the others 
in both the chemical and physical features of the ore. 

The Skagit belt on the south side of the Skagit river near Hamilton, Skagit county, and 
extending eastward beyond Birdsview,has a width of from seven to eight miles. The belt con- 
sists of a large number of veins which will aggregate fully five hundred feet in thickness. The 
strike of the veins is southeast, and the dip northeast, on the east side, and southeast on the west 
side, having an anticlinal near Birdsview. Similar ores have been found on the Pillchuck in 
Snohomish county, and on the west slope of the Cascade mountains in King county, where the 
Guy and Denny mines are located. These ores occur in Schistose rocks, showing much chlorite, 
lower geologically than the cretaceous. These ores would probably be called clay iron stones, 
although carrying in many cases more iron than is generally found in this class of ore. 

The ores are very compact and hard, the iron existing in part as hematite and part as 
magnetite, with greater or less admixture of manganese oxides and more or less combined silica 
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with varying small proportfons of other impurities. The sulphur and phosphorus, however, 
appear to be in small quantities. 

Lying west of the Sound and east of the Olympic Mountains is another belt passing 
through Mason and Jefferson counties. Near Hoodsport, on Hood's Canal, ten or twelve veins of 
red hematite are being opened by the San Francisco Mining Company. 

Near Port Townsend a body of brown hematite was worked and the product smelted at 
Irondale, Washington, by the Puget Sound Iron Company with excellent results. The ores of 
this belt are porous and the silica is, to a great extent, free; while the sulphur is rather high the 
phosphorus is quite low. 

There are two strong belts of hematite ores in Eastern Washington, one near Ellensburgh, 
Kittitas county, the other north and west of Spokane. Both these belts show ores that are por- 
ous and soft, and with the silica to a great extent free, though rather large in quantity, and phos- 
phorous very low and sulphur small. 

Further, tributary to Puget Sound, there is a strong belt of magnetic ores cropping on 
Texada Island, and extending southwesterly across Vancouver Island, British Columbia. All 
these ores lie within easy reach of water transportation. 

The following lists of analyses characterize the ores and fuels: 



Kinds of Ore. 


Magnetic. 


Magnetic. 


Magnetic. 


Red and 

Brown 

Hematite. 


Clay, 

Iron, 

Stone. 


Red Hem. 
atite. 






Mine. 


Guy, 
King Co. 
(6 sam- 
ples.) 


Vancouver 

Island. 
(900 lbs.) 


Vancouver 
Island. 


Houghton, 

Spokane 

I)i»t. 


Skagit. 


San Fran- 
cisco Min- 
ing Co. 
Mason Co. 


Rudibic 

& Brown, 

Snohomish 

County. 


Skagit. 


Analyeist. 


0. C. 

Dewey, 

Wheeling, 

W. Va. 


S. G. 

Dewsnap, 

Seattle, 

Wash. 


Dewsnap. 


Dewsnap. 






C. C. 
Woodhouse 


Bethlehem 

Iron Co., 

Pa. 


Iron 


69.295 

2,480 

.021 

.035 


65.20 
8.89 
.007 
.000 
5.895 


69.29 
8.80 
.001 
.0005 

Trace 


58.88 
10.14 
.004 
.000 
12.00 


60.02 
7.20 
.11 
.025 


59.6 
10. 

.08 
Trace 
Not det. 

Not det. 


65.22 
2.85 
.08 
Trace. 


42.57 


Silica 


22.23 


Sulphur 

Phosphoras 


.009 
.29 


Calcium Carbonate. 




Carbonic Acid and 
Moisture 




2.06 
8.15 
2.56 






Alamina 














M 8-11 gnn PSA 












2.35 


















(For analysis of Fuels, see Coal.) 

There are a number of belts of limestone traversing the state, the greatest body cropping 
on the islands of San Juan county, where the stone is of excellent quality, showing from 95 per 
cent, to 98 per cent, carbonate of lime, with sulphur not exceeding four per cent, and phosphorus 
traces to none. A belt occurs near the Guy mines in King county, a body near Ellensburgh, and 
another near Spokane. There is also a strong belt of marble in Vancouver Island, which is very 
free from sulphur and phosphorus and very low in silica. 

Fuel can be had in great quantity from the numerous veins of coking coal of Western 
Washington; and the great extent of the timber makes charcoal available at small cost. The 
timber consists of fir, alder and maple in quantity according to order stated. The charcoal 
should be delivered at any Puget Sound point at a cost not to exceed six cents per bushel. 

The coking industry has been so little developed that the cost of coke can not yet be 
exactly determined, but from the abundance of coals producing good coke this fuel should 
eventually be cheap on Puget Sound. 

Taking into consideration the close proximity of all the ores, fluxes and fuels to the great 
water highway of Puget Sound, Washington should be without a rival as an iron producing 
state. S. G. Dewsnap, B. S., 

Mining Engineer, Seattle. 

Coal. 

The first discovery of coal in Washington was made in 1852, and the first mine was 
opened on Bellingham Bay in 1854. The coal from this mine was shipped to San Francisco and 
was the only coal shipped out of the then territory until 1870, when exportation commenced at 
Seattle, from the Seattle, Renton and Talbot mines, in the vicinity. A prominent writer says: 
" Washington is the Pennsylvania of the Pacific coast." It is more. It can supply the entire 
Pacific coast with coal for centuries. It can supply all the wants for iron of our gieat nation for 
an equally long period. How important all this is, can best be realized when we consider 
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the fact, long well-established, that the richest mines in the world, and those best calculated to 
increase the national wealth, are those of coal and iron. Compare the growth of the population 
of England and Wales with the development of their iron and coal mines. In 1821 the popula- 
tion was twelve million, and the coal output fifteen million tons. In 1881 the population had 
increased to twenty-six million, and the coal production to one hundred and forty-seven million 
tons. It is a significant fact that almost the only locality in the wide world which resembles 
England in soil, climate and natural resources and productions, including inexhaustible deposits 
of iron and coal, is to be found in the western part of the state of Washington. Washington 
possesses what is probably the largest coal area of any state in the Union. Coal exists in eight- 
een of the thirty-four counties, and the estimated area of the coal fields is over 1,000,000 acres. The 
character of the coal ranges from lignite to anthracite, although the anthracite deposits have not 
been sufficiently developed to enable us to speak with any certainty as to the quantity. The 
mines now4n operation are, with the exception of those at Roslyn, all west of the Cascades. 
These coal fields are all within a radius of forty miles of tide water, and the cost of mining and 
transportation to tide water varies from two dollars to two and a half dollars per ton. The fol- 
lowing is quoted from an exhaustive report on the Washington coal fields, by an experienced 
mining engineer: 

" This young and flourishing state bears the undisputed reputation of being the greatest in 
coal beds and forests; as large statements can be made with perfect truthfulness about other 
natural resources, but this is no place to introduce them. Coal is our text and we have plenty to 
talk about. All the Pacific coast will forever have to look to this state for its coal. What we 
need now is more railroads to the coal fields, more coal washing machinery for the heavy coking 
varieties of coal, more coke ovens, more and cheaper ocean transportation, and this state will 
shut out all competition from foreign coals on the Pacific coast." 

The following tables will give a better idea of the extent of coal operations and the quality 
of the coal, than pages of descriptive matter would do: 

Name of Mine. Oatpnt 1891, Tom. Employee. 

Newcastle 160,514 222 

Franklin 44,657 254 

Cedar Mountain 15,866 65 

Black Diamond 111,472 819 

FairhaTen Coal & Coke Co 1,250 85 

Bine Canyon 7,200 71 

Oilman 55,956 221 

Kangley 5,544 60 

Alta 2.000 26 

Roslyn 831,444 998 

Carbon Hill 161,041 861 

South Prairie 44,450 115 

WilkesonMinee 64,837 156 

Bacoda 13,385 26 

Pittsburgh 1,950 8 

Centralia 4,850 20 

Not specified 80,933 

Total 1,056,249 2,957 

The following table shows the product of the state for the past five years by counties: 





1887. 


1888. 


1889. 


1890. 


1891. 


Counties. 


Short 
tons. 


Short 
tons. 


Short 
tons. 


Short 
tons. 


Short 
tons. 


King 


839,961 

104,782 

229,785 

15,295 


54(5,585 

220,000 

276,956 

42,000 


415,779 

294,701 

273,618 

46,480 


517;492 

445,311 

285,886 

15,000 


429,778 


Kittitas 


848,018 


Pierce 

Thurston 


271,058 
1,400 


Whatcom.. . _ . ._ .. _ 


6,000 


Not specified 


82;778 


180,259 
















Total 


772,601 


1,225,750 


1,080,578 


1.263.689 


1,056,249 



Mount Vernon, county seat of Skagit county on Skagit river, seven miles from its mouth, 
and on the line of Great Northern railway. It is the shipping and commercial point for an area 
of 60,000 acres of cultivated land; has a national bank, school, water works, a fire department, an 
electric light plant, Methodist, Baptist, Christian, Catholic and Free Methodist churches; a sash 
and door factory, two sawmills with a combined output in 1892 of 900,000 feet, two shingle mills 
the aggregate cut of which was 12,360,000 shingles in 1892, valued at $19,293, and a weekly news- 
paper. Coal and iron deposits are in that vicinity. Population, census 1890, 770; present esti- 
mate, 1,500. 
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RIVER PARK. 

River Park, the most advantageous suburb of Seattle, is located in tbe richest agriculiural 
and fruit producing valley of the state. This valley forms the great natural highway for over- 
land traffic between the Puget Sound country and the Eastern and Southern states. The North- 
em Pacific Railroad, the Columbia and Puget Sound and the Union Pacific with its connections 
have been in operation for years. The Great Northern, which is already running trains into 
Seattle, is extending its line through this natural highway to Portland, thus affording River Park 
tbe best possible railroad facilities. 

In addition to the transcontinental railroads. River Park has two electric car lines which 
give a fifteen-minute service into the city of Seattle. The Duwamish river, which flows through 
River Park, emptying into Puget Sound, is navigable for ships and steamboats, thus bringing 
this delightful suburb into direct communication by land and sea to all parts of tbe world. 

To the homeseeker of limited means no locality on Puget Sound offers better induce- 
ments or opportunities for securing a comfortable home and earn a good living at the same time. 
The educational advantages are the very best. A large school building was completed last year, 
but it will soon have to give way for a more commodious structure. An industrial school is 
located here which is liberally patronized from all portions of Western Washington. 

The Duwamish valley has become renowned for the wonderful fertility of its soil, one acre 
of which, carefully cultivated in small fruits or vegetables, will yield greater returns when mark- 
eted than twenty acres of ordinary land in the older states, and the product can be marketed with 
less expense, the new and growing state always furnishing a ready market for products of the 
soil. A great number of families who, twoyears ago, were homeless, comparatively, have acquired 
beautiful homes in River Park. 

Id and around River Park are many large industries. On the Duwamish river are located a 
number of lumber and shingle mills which are in operation the entire year. The Denny Tile & 
Pottery Works, the largest establishment of the kind in the state, are located within a short dis- 
tance; also extensive brick yards which have turned out since 1889 from fifteen to twenty millions 
of brick per annum. All these manufacturing industries furnish employment for hundreds of 
laborers and mechanics. 

During the hop and fruit-piclring seasons, hundreds of men, women and children arc 
employed in gathering the harvest of this wealth -producing region. Any one seeking a location 
for an industry or manufactory would do well to investigate the advantages here offered. The 
■owners of large tracts of land encourage manufacturers by offering liberal inducements and ren- 
dering assistance in every way possible. 

Parties desiring further information pertaining to River Park will do well to communicate 
-with Gould and Whitworth of Seattle, Washington, who have through their reliable and energetic 
oiethods put River Park in its present prosperous condition. 



WONDERS OF WASHINGTON. 

One rancher in Stevens County marketed S1.200 worth of apples from- 100 trees. There is 
A profit in fruit, but what is the use of bringing in California peaches, watermelons, cantaloupes, 
€tc., when Eastern Washington is a paradise of these things? 



8^ 
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OCOSTA, WASHINGTON* 



On Gray's Harbor. 

The famous Gray's Harbor county, so well known to every one intelligently interested in 
the great state of Washington, possesses now a city, to which it is tributary, that is destined to 
become one of the most important cities of the Pacific Northwest. Ocosta, founded in 1891, 
although so young is already a well built, ambitious city. The very fact of a demand for such a 
business center in this rich and glowing district, was proof of its success from the first. Ocosta 
met a practical need. The Northern Pacific railroad recognized its desirable location, and there 
made its coast terminal. Accessible now by both rail and steamship, this delightful region of 
Western Washington is at once widely known. 

Gray's Harbor proper is an arm of the Pacific Dcean, reaching into the south-western 
portion of the state. Like Puget Sound, it penetrates and unlocks immense timber, mineral and 
agricultural resources, otherwise difficult of development. The harbor is magnificent, wide and 
placid. No seaport on the earth is more ravishingly beautiful in scenic grandeur of mountain 
heights — melting down into ocean depths, blue as glistening sapphire; nor does any seaport 
possess a more magnificent and accessible beach, wide and beautiful beyond description. 

Some of the now greatest cities of Washington were no more promising a few years ago 
than is Ocosta to-day, and, given a few years in the future, with its already established popularity 
and prosperity, Ocosta is certain to achieve like greatness. 

The natural resources tributary to Ocosta are inexhaustible quantities of timber, coal, iron, 
stone and potter's clay. Timber is already a developed industry, including fir, cedar, spruce and 
Alaska pine. This industry, together with that of the great mineral belt of the north, reaching 
far up into the Dlympic nountains, has no other possible outlet, and eighty miles east lie the 
finest coal fields of Western Washington. Agricultural lands abound in the form of beautiful 
valleys, capable of supporting dense populations and furnishing large quantities of produce for 
export; the magnificent Chehalis valley, so famous for its products, being one of these. Along 
many of the rivers from which the valleys take their names, the soil yields big returns, which 
will be increased as the development of resources and attendant manufactories attract a 
large consumptive population. Fine upland prairie intersperse the timber lands, and thousands 
of acres of marsh lands await reclaiming to astonishing fertility. These tangible attractions 
make certain the growth of a great city as a tribute center, and the development of its resources, 
with accompanying manufactories, has already established the stimulas of demand; thus success 
awaits the shrewd investor. 

The situation of Ocosta is an ideal spot for the location of a great and beautiful city, extend- 
ing back five miles with gradual rise to an elevation of thirty to forty feet above sea level, thus 
assuring the most apparent sanitary drainage, which is essential in this age of great cities. It is 
the ocean terminus of one great transcontinental railway, and another great transcontinental line 
is surveying a route for a terminus adjoining on the coast of South Bay. 

It is extremely well supplied with hotels and schools, and a fine character of residences 
bespeak the refinement of its population. Its manufactories, flouring mills, saw mills, planing 
and shingle mills and sash and door factories are busy; fine docks are alive with shipping, and 
all things speak its promising prosperity. Among conservative investors, Ocosta is acknowledged 
to be the last place of development in Western Washington where the opportunities have not 
been discounted. Land values are still far below many smaller places, with none of its progressive 
advantages. It is surrounded by everything that has aided in building up the great cities of 
Puget Sound, and it is without a competitive city. Its deep water advantages as a terminal 
renders it superior to any railroad point. Ocean steamers on the Pacific can run into Ocosta as 
a coaling point and be out at sea within four or five hours. It is almost 300 miles nearer San 
Francisco by water than Tacoma, and has about 100 miles advantage over Portland. The loca- 
tion of Ocosta can be more comprehensively understood by referring to the map of the state. 
Liberal inducements are made to settlers and those desiring to establish manufacturing plants. 

Mr. A. McKinnie, as investing agent, whose faith in Ocosta has made him one of its 
largest investors and operators, can be referred to as reliable authority, and all information 
desired can be received by addressing him at No. 225 Stark street, Portland, Oregon. 
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Spokane, the principal city of eastern Washington, like some of her sister cities, received 
a baptism of fire, July 4, 1889. The flames proved to be a "blessing in disguise,'* and the city of 
to-day, with her broad streets lined with magnificent business blocks and beautiful houses, is 
deserving of the name "Spokane the Beautiful." Her citizens point with pride to their magnifi- 
cent school buildings, splendid church edifices and the many charitable institutions. 

The falls in the Spokane river (see page 42) furnish power for running the cable and elec- 
tric railway cars and the various manufactories located here. Spokane enjoys the best of rail- 
road facilities, and the river furnishes water communications for considerable into the interior. 
Population, State census 1892, 24,000. 



MINERALS IN EASTERN WASHINGTON. 

On our visit during March to Spokrne for data for this volume, we were pleased to meet 
with a new citizen of that city in Mr. E. S. Graham, recently of Graham, Texas, who, with his 
family, came to Spokane during 1892, simply on a visit to his kinsmen. But from general obser- 
vation and the gleaning of information of the state's resources, advantages and possibilities, he 
concluded to make it his permanent home. The reasons he ascribed, if more widely known to 
the public, would inspire many people of enterprise and capital to become adopted citizens of our 
" Evergreen state." We, therefore, briefly relate them, as given us, substantially as follows: "Its 
great extent of navigable waters and numerous excellent water powers; its splendid varieties of 
forest timber, much of it of such great height and girth that probably an acre of its best would 
equal ten or twelve acres of the best of the valley of the Ohio river; the great extent and capa- 
bility of its soils, together with a climate suited to produce to perfection enormous yields of quite 
all the varieties of berries, fruits and esculent roots, commonly grown in the temperate zone; cereals 
of most superior quality, and of such great yield per acre, that if elsewhere at all equaled, cer- 
tainly not exceeded; the vast extent and superior quality of its coal and iron, and of its building 
material, as well as its mica, asbestos, slate, kaolin and paints. The marvelous development of 
these industries in practically less than ten years though grand and great, when compared with 
manifest possibilities, has scarcely begun. 

The enumerated advantages and resources need to be supplemented by another factor, 
among the most potent of those that guarantee the achievement of the destiny promised, viz., the 
marvelously rich mines of gold, silver, copper, nickel, tin, lead and other metals. Their develop- 
ment has proven them the most reliable and among the richest in the world. In most parts of 
the world mining operations are restricted to large capital, by reason of the great expense and 
hazard in such enterprises. Here we have the absolute essentials of water and timber close at 
hand, and ledges have proven so reliable and rich as to be successfully worked by small capital^ 
with average results about as certain as growing crops in a reliable farming country. The numer- 
ous mine prospects opened up in the state have disclosed a number of real bonanzas, which 
have changed hands at figures ranging from $50,000 to $2,000,000, according to development and 
Value of ore exposed. A great number are not on market for sale, but are being worked by their 
discoverers, who, at first, could scarcely afford a month's supply of provisions. These owners 
now are becoming enormously rich, their mines being so rich, easily and inexpensively worked. 
Those who timely realized the value of mine prospects here have accordingly availed themselves 
of the rare opportunity afforded through the many prospectors and trappers of years of experi- 
ence and knowledge of mines of this country, and have secured mine prospects which promise 
to be among the very best. There are two wonders indeed 1 One in the Denver group, the pay 
streak, in its well defined three and one-half foot ledge, giving an average assay of over one dol- 
lar per pound. The other in the Potter Palmer group, assaying seventy-five cents per pound. 

However, any one interested in the above statements that seem highly favorable to the 
state's advantages and resources from any standpoint, would be well repaid, as I myself was, by 
a visit of inspection and verification. This is, of course, essential for both satisfaction and safety 
in the investment of money in anything, unless through trustworthy friends; and especially so 
before moving one's family here. 

Note. — We heartily concur with and endorse Mr. Graham's opinion of the advantages, re- 
sources *and steady onward progress and prosperity, and coming prestige for the Evergreen 
state. His suggestions to the public are impartial and doubtless he would kindly answer more 
particular inquires from those who may read our report of his estimate of our new state. 

(Editor.) 
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DAYTON. 

The City of Dayton is the county seat of Columbia county, one of the finesj agricultural 
counties of the state, and is situated at the junction of the Patitand Touchet (tooshay), two bright, 
clear mountain streams that come rippling down from the Blue Mountains, and furnish an 
abundance of pure, cold water for the use of the city. It has a population of 2,500, and has well 
earned the name of " the City of Shady Walks and Pleasant Lawns." It is surrounded by hills, 
covered with wheat fields producing from twenty to fifty bushels per acre. The most productive 
soil in the county is found along the edge of the timber, twelve and fifteen miles south and east, 
at an elevation of 2,200 feet above the city which is itself 1,660 feet above the sea. It is furnished 
at a cost of $85,000, with one of the finest water systems in the state. The supply is obtained 
from the Touchet, three miles above the city, and conducted in mains through the center of the 
town, and connected with a reservoir on the opposite side at an elevation of 160 feet above Main 
street. Hydrants are placed at convenient points in the city, and seven well-drilled hose teams 
reduce the danger from fire to a minimum. The water system is owned by the city, and the rates 
are so reasonable that nearly every family is supplied with hydrants and fountains m the yard. 

The streets are well lighted with arc lights, and the residences with the Edison incandes- 
cent system at a rate so reasonable as to compete with coal oil in price. The business portion of 
the city consists almost entirely of brick buildings from one to three stories high. The court 
house, near the center of the city, is a three-story brick, erected in 1887 at a cost of $47,000, and 
is surrounded by a large, well-kept lawn. 

The Dayton schools have an excellent reputation throughout the state. They employ a 
superintendent and fourteen efficient teachers, and the past year enrolled 725 pupils. The course 
of study covers eight years of primary and grammar school work, and three years of high school 
work. 

Dayton is the terminus of one branch of the Union Pacific railroad, and also of the Wash- 
ington & Columbia River railway, which makes connections witht the N. P. R. R. at Hunt's junction. 
It has eight church buildings and four weekly newspapers. 

The timber in the mountains, fifteen to twenty miles away, consisting of pine, fir and tam- 
arac, furnishes the city and surrounding country with wood, lumber and building material. 
Nearly all the available land in the county is under fence and in cultivation, by a thrifty, well-to- 
do class of farmers. There has never been a " boom " in real estate, either in the county or the 
city. It has no speculative value. Purchasers expect to realize an income of ten per cent, per 
annum on purchase price. Improved farms can be purchased at from $15 to $50 per acre. Irri- 
gation is not required in the county, except for berries and certain vegetables in some localities. 
All parts of the county produce abundance of fruit of the finest qualities, such as apples, peaches, 
pears, cherries, plums, prunes, apricots; and also grapes and berries of all varieties. All kinds of 
vegetables grown in the southern and middle states are produced here, of extra size and quality. 
It is not unusual to find potatoes weighing seven pounds, beets twenty pounds, cabbage forty 
pounds, watermelons sixty pounds and squashes 140 pounds. 

The sportsman is supplied to his heart's content in bagging prairie chickens, ducks, pheas- 
ant and grouse; or in taking with his gig, from the Tukanon and Touchet, salmon weighing 
thirty to forty pounds; or with hook, the gamey trout from these cool mountain streams. The 
hunter, too, may have his fun among the deer, bear and cougar in the mountains, a day's ride 
from Dayton. 

The climate is not the same in all parts of the county, owing to the difference in altitude. 
Wheat harvest begins in the western part of the county four weeks earlier than thirty miles 
farther east. The climate in all parts of the county is mild and pleasant. The cold which sends 
the thermometer below zero seldom exceeds two weeks during the winter. 

They have no cyclones nor destructive hail storms; no floods, droughts, nor failure of crops; 
no traihps, sunstrokes, nOr hydrophobia, and no fleas, seedticks, nor poisonous reptiles. 
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CLIMATE OF WASHINGTON. 

Of the climate of Washington it would seem that too much cannot be said. No one comes 
to Washington and spends one summer without falling in love with its perfect days and cool 
nights. The Cascade range of mountains divides the state into two parts, each one of which has 
a climate peculiar to itself. That of the western, or coast section, is noted for its equability of 
temperature and equal distribution of rainfall. Some of our eastern friends are wont to think of 
us as suffering from floods for one part of the year and parched with drouth for the other part. 
A glance at the sub-joined tables will show that there is no month in the year in which we have 
no rainfall, the average for the western portion being from .96 of an inch in July to 7.82 inches 
in January. With a rainfall about equal to that of New York or New England and mean annual 
temperature of 50 degrees, being about 37 in January and 63 in July, it is hard to find any section 
of the country superior to it in point of climate. Cyclones, tornadoes and blizzards are unknown, 
and a peal of thunder is a rarity. There are few, if any, miasmatic influences, and consequently 
no call for ague cures and drastic pills. Snowfall, except in the mountains, is so unusual as to 
excite widespread comment. 

In Eastern Washington the climate is like that of France. The rainfall in the dry season 
from May to September is about half what it is in the wet season. December is the wettest 
month and July the dryest. A more perfect distribution of rainfall to aid in the harvest of grain 
could not be had. Here spring begins in February, with warm, pleasant weather, and continues 
until the middle of May. Autumn weather in October and November is delightful, and the con- 
ditions of the temperature and rainfall are very conducive to health. "The great difference 
existing between the mild climate of the North Pacific coast and the severe and variable climate 
•^f some other regions of the United States need not surprise any person who has given some 
attention to climatology, because the like diversity of climate exists in Europe in the same lati- 
tudes. There the winters of Central Russia are severe, while the climate of the south of 
England remains delightful the year around. Similar physical conditions exist along the shores 
of Puget Sound to those which maintain an equable climate around the Chesapeake Bay. The 
Sound waters get their influx from the warm Pacific ocean current, which strikes across from 
Japan to this continent; and although eight degrees north of Washington City's latitude, Puget 
Sound has a much milder climate than Washington City's inhabitants enjoy. Western Wash- 
ington has all the advantages of the south of England in respect to climate, and, at the same 
time, is in a considerably lower latitude. No one ever thinks of the south of England or the city 
of Paris as being away in the far north, and yet the greater part of Puget Sound region lies 
further south than the most extreme portion of the English coast." 

The truth is, this great kingdom of variable altitudes, and of " most magnificent distances," 
affords every imaginable variety of climate, except the tropical. Therefore, if, as the great 
Montesquieu says, " The empire of climate is the most powerful of all empires," blessed is this 
region of the new Northwest, for it possesses that desideratum. Roses bloom in Seattle in De- 
cember, pansies in Walla Walla in January, peaches blossom at Olympia in February, with snow- 
'banks in sight of either in August. Side by side, blending into one matchless picture, are winter 
and summer, Switzerland and Italy. 

From the above it will be seen that the climate of Washington is not surpassed anywhere 
in this broad land, as the thousands of tourists and settlers who are pouring into the state will 
abundantly testify — one enthusiastic writer summing up an encomium as follows : "A climate so 
mild that flowers bloom out-of-doors every month in the year." 

Western Washington — Rainfall for Fourteen Years. 



Year. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mch. 


Apr. 


May 


June 


July 


Aag. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


1877 


596 
585 

1105 
655 
4 31 
545 
440 

10 10 
690 
8 51 
7 59 
2 57 
7 71 
458 


10 22 
9 70 
405 

10 80 
686 
245 
8 53 
5 10 
1 96 
335 
210 
105 
488 
286 


5 17 
13 70 
4 15 
7 65 
3 76 
280 
97 
77 
2 78 
860 
494 
408 
290 
164 


2 15 
444 
2 15 
8 10 
424 
5 96 
250 
025 
2 87 
366 
196 
1 90 
154 
73 


8 25 
500 
820 
1 62 
182 
1 90 

55 
3 85 

1 76 
3 42 

53 
282 

1 03 
142 


864 

86 

3 30 
2 21 
126 

1 52 
12 

2 70 
35 

41 

1 15 

4 15 
089 
165 

2 18 


55 
55 
2 55 

59 

1 47 
200 
25 

10 
082 

1 23 

10 

1 48 
026 
50 
16 


1 90 
020 
1 82 

1 30 
245 
81 
006 

2 30 
01 
084 
002 
35 
182 
026 
2 76 


4 10 
8 35 
245 
85 

75 
095 
180 
248 

4 27 
121 
2 81 

1 16 

5 24 
007 

2 78 


8 25 

2 61 
5 11 

1 90 

5 60 
406 

3 30 

6 40 

4 40 
800 
^45 
405 
294 
80£ 
1 88 


8 70 
927 
440 
065 
507 
5 35 
5 71 
2 55 
804 
180 
5 01 
538 
266 
74 
620 


4 40 


1878 


3 27 


1879 


6 55 


1880 


11 25 


1881 


800 


1882 


7 85 


1883 


5U5 


1884 


5 55 


1885 


622 


1886 


11 15 


1887 


7 80 


1888 


6 14 


1889 


394 


1890 


589 


1891 
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EASTERN WASHINGTON. 



Table of Mean Animal Precipitation. 

Place. Inches. 

FortColville 28.84 

Fort Spokane 11.60 

Spokane Falls 20,08 

Walla Walla 17.30 

Pasco *9.00 

Dayton 26.76 

Ellenshnrgh 8.97 

Fort Vancouver 88.08 

Colfax 26.10 

Almota 16.12 

Pomeroy 20.33 

^Approximated. 

Mean monthly and mean annual temperature and rainfall deduced from observations 

covering a period of from two to forty years in Washington: 



HEALTH. 



Classified Causes of Death. 

1. Specific febrile or zymotic diseases. 

a Miasmatic diseases 170 

b Diarrhetic ** 88 

c Malarial " 10 

d Venereal " 3 

e Septic " 28 

n. Parasitic diseases 8 

III. Dietic diseases 9 

IV. Constitational diseases 170 

V. Development diseases 44 

VI. Local diseases. 

a Nervous system 136 

6 Oi^^ans of special sense 2 

c Circulatory system 102 

d Respiratory " 159 

e Digestive ** _ 77 

f Trhiary " 89 

g Reproductive organs 12 

h Locomotor system - 1 

VII. Violence 181 

VIII. Otherwise unclassified 122 

Total deaths in state in 1892 1,356 

(Taken from Report of State Board of Health). 

There is no better commentary on the healthfulness of our climate than the above. With 
a total death list of 1,356 and a population of 394,860, we have a mortality rate of 3.43 per 
thousand. There are other causes than the climate that tend to keep the death rate low, and 
chief among them is the fact that a large part of our population is young and vigorous. Only 
seventy-two deaths were reported of persons over seventy years of age. But after all allowances 
are made, the fact still stands that the climate is very healthful. 

"There is no resting place for stagnation or malaria. The climate is healthful and 
invigorating. It does not admit of disease when people show a reasonably decent respect for 
sanitary laws. It is not enervating. The water is clear, cold and pure. The climatic conditions 
are favorable for the creation of a live and energetic people. In no part of the United States can 
mental or physical labor be performed with less fatigue, or less liability to a broken-down con- 
stitution. The constant circulation of atmospheric currents contributes to health and vigor. In 
this climate decaying carcasses do not become offensive, as is the case in humid and becalmed 
localities, but cure as they lie on the hillsides. The country is peculiarly exempt from throat and 
lung troubles, rheumatism and fevers. The climate conduces to cheerfulness and mental and 
physical vigor, and these conditions are the essentials of health.' 



»» 
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PORT ANGELES. 

Port A. geles, that most beautifully named and as beautifully situated city of Washington^ 
is picturesquely built on the straits of Juan de Fuca, about sixty miles from the Pacific ocean. It 
is the county seat of Clallam county, the latter bordering both upon the ocean and straits. This 
particular portion of Washington is of unusual historic interest, and here is still the old govern- 
ment reservation, also the well known Neah Bay agency, located at the entrance of the straits. 
A county of such great portions and importance soon felt the necessity for some central town of 
commerce; thus, as early as 1859, a co-operative colony settled at Port Angeles, which had 
already been discovered and named by the Spanish exploring expedition of 1792. This co-oper- 
ative colony was composed entirely of a few poor settlers of indomitable faith and perseverance; 
and although after the lapse of so many years it is inoperative, it was made so by the phenomenal 
financial success of all interested and their consequent indifference to further effort, many of the 
original survivors now operating the old-time co-operative institution as a business corporation 
pure and simple. Thus Port Angeles* original success was but a harbinger of its continued 
popularity up to present date. It is beautifully built upon successive benches of land, rising 
from as picturesque and a soriginal a water front as can be found in this most remarkable of states. 

The large painting of Port Angeles furnished by the Ladies' Art League, on exhibition 
in the state building, gives an adequate idea of its remarkable land locked harbor and com- 
manding entrance as a port. It was at one time the port of entry of the collection district of 
Puget Sound, at which time a government town site was established, lots being laid out by the 
United States government. This reserve was set apart by President Lincoln more than thirty 
years ago under an Act of Congress when the custom house was at Port Angeles. The reserve 
contains some three thousand acres, and is about six miles long. It has at last been subdivided 
into town lots, 50x140 feet, and is now on the market. Squatters who have established residences 
on reserve lots, are each permitted to buy two lots at an appraised value, at a low figure. Several 
thousand of these lots are already held by these squatters, whose homes dot the city and adjacent 
vicinity, adding new life to the already thriving town. 

Port Angeles is in no manner a boom town; its growth from the first has been well founded 
and substantial. Not only its commercial situation, but its beautiful location has rendered it 
popular and prosperous. Water works, electric lights, fire department, schools, churches, banks, 
five weekly papers, together with a high class of residents, attest its progressive spirit. In com- 
parison to many of the other growing cities of Washington, it holds equal importance as to its 
agricultural and timber lands adjacent, there are also coal and ores of great quantities in the 
mountains near, only waiting the invasion of railroads for development, which are already point- 
ing their rails thitherward. In fact Port Angeles may be said to be now on the eve of a great 
prosperity because of the different lines of railways already identifying themselves with the town. 
A railroad land bonus aggregating $350,000 in value, has been raised in the eastern end of 
Clallam county, to build a line from Port Angeles to Port Ludlow. The Western Washington 
Development Company is raising a half million bonus to build a railroad westward from Port 
Angeles to Quillihute. 

These two roads when completed, will give the great Clallam county, with an area of over 
2,000 square miles, connection by rail through its entire length, and will cost nearly $3,000,000. 
These lines will intercept other points of commercial importance; the first mentioned connect- 
ing with the Port Townsend Southern, which is already an important road, thus verifying an oft 
declared fact that Clallam county is destined to become one of the richest counties in the state. 
The beauty and advantages of Port Angeles as a sea port town are in no wise secondary to its rail- 
road merits. It overlooks a remarkably beautiful harbor, with the straits of Juan de Fuca stretch- 
ing out to the Pacific ocean. It thus has the advantages of a deep water harbor, with the grandeur 
and wild charms of inarine beauty. 

It is but fourteen miles from Victoria, the most beautiful city of British Columbia, and its 
lines of steamers run both to this and other British Columbian points, as well as to all points on 
Puget Sound. All tourists and travelers are well acquainted with the fame and beauty of the 
Straits of Juan de Fuca in connection with Indian lore, had it no higher importance as a remark- 
able marine point. Here in Neah Bay are a wonderful Indian tribe, skilled in building seafaring 
canoes, in which they ventiire far out into the the ocean in pursuit of whales; also of the cedar 
bark and roots they manufacture garments and blankets, together with lines and other imple- 
ments for fishing and sealing. Port Angeles is the proper trading point with these Indians. 
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The country abounds in rich lands, producing all the cereals, vegetables and fruits. Pota- 
toes and ill garden stock yield iiamensely. The average of wheat product is from thirty to forty 
bushelf per acre. With its agricultural lands together with its almost inexhaustible great timber 
tracts adjacent, this remarkable city is certain to achieve commercial greatness. One of the ele- 
ments that has popularized Port Angeles is the fact that many Grand Army men, who, having 
sacrificed much of their best life in loyalty to the nation, are enabled here lo reap somewhat of 
reivard for such service, in embracing the opportunity given by the United States government of 
making for themselves comfortable homes easier than elsewhere. During the past year, several 
hundred old veterans drawing pensions to the amount of $40,000 or $50,000 per month have es- 
tablished themselves here, taking advantage of Uncle Sam's generous offer, and in turn as gen- 
erously belpingin building thriftily this beautiful and favored city; thus augmenting the popula- 
tion, and by their presence Still attracting other comrades and their families. 



LANDING A SEA LION. 

The well known thrift and popularity of Port Angeles is a practical exponent of its live, 
aggressive and well managed Board of Trade, second lo no such commercial organization in the 
Stale; claimed by many to be as energetic and successful, as the well and widely known Chamber 
of Commerce of Tacoma. Its President, Mr. J. C. Coolican, with his unwavering faith, together 
with the indomitable perseverance of its Secretary, Mr. J. M. Carrigan, render invaluable service 
in the success of both the organization and the city it represents. Added to these is the strong 
personality of Port Angeles' Mayor, Mr. Norman R. Smith, who is continually on the alert for the 
city's advantages. The Board of Trade offers inducements to all manufacturers and will render 
invaluable service to all new comers. By applying to the Secretary of the Board of Trade, he 
will forward detailed information. 



WONDERS OF WASHINGTON. 

" While discussing venomous reptiles, it perhaps will not be out of place to add a little in- 
formation which seems to me to be remarkable, and which will be news to nearly all who live 
east of the mountains. When I arrived at Puget Sound, I was informed that there were neither 
poisonous serpents, insects, nor plants on the shores of the Islands of the Sound. Having never 
seen a place entirely devoid of poisonous animal or vegetable life, I was rather inclined to doubt 
theassertion, though assured by many old settlers, as well as new, that such was the case. How- 
ever, a careful investigation since then has convinced me that it is true. In all my hunting and 
fishing expeditions I have never seen a specimen of poisonous reptile, insect or plant. I notice 
an entire absence ofboth poison oak and ivy, which I have heretofore encounterei. wherever I have 
been. As far as I can learn, what 1 have said in regard to Puget Sound also holds true of all the 
country lying west of the Cascade Range." (Forest and Stream.) 
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YAKIMA VALLEY IRRIGATED LANDS. 

Here are a few reasons why they are now the most desirable investment for either large 
or small capital, by either residents or non-residents. 

First. Because the water supply is as certain for all time to come as is the Pacific Ocean 
which gives the moisture to our mountains. 

Snow piles up in the Cascades 20 to 40 feet every winter, and melting as the summer ad- 
vances keeps our rivers always supplied. 

Second. Fruit : After 20 years' experience it. has been demonstrated beyond any question that 
the soil and climate are naturally adapted to the perfect growth and development of all the tender 
deciduous fruits, peaches, apricots, nectarines, grapes of all varieties including the tender Mus- 
cat, Malaga, Black Hamburg and other European grapes which latter can not be grown east of 
the Rocky Mountains except under glass. Also apples, of the very finest flavor, equal to the 
best ever produced in New York State or Michigan. Also prunes, cherries, pears etc. Many 
fruit growers can be named whose books show annual net profits of $400 to $600 per acre for 
years. 

No pests of any kind yet, and with vigorous state laws and a good horticultural board we 
don't expect to have any. 

Never had a potato bug in the State and no currant worms, etc. 

Third. Vegetables: Sweet potatoes and peanuts yield from $200 per acre Jup as net profit. 
Water melons, sweet corn, potatoes, in fact all vegetables grown in the temperate zone thrive 
because the soil is rich and water is abundant. 

Fourth. Alfalfa yields easily eight tons per acre, being cut three or four times each |season. 
It is the best all-around feed and forage plant that grows. 

(1) It makes the best bee pasture known, giving them five months* working season. As much 
as 245 pounds of comb honey has been taken from a single hive, and 110 pounds is only average. 

(2) Milch cows give better results on alfalfa than on any other feed. 

(3) Horses, for ordinary farm work, keep fat during the entire year on it alone, and without 
grain of any kind. 

(4) Stock hogs do well on it the year round and when fed a few weeks on corn are ready 
for market. 

(5) It is a pei'petual crop, never chokes or runs out It needs only to be irrigated and the 
crop is absolutely certain. 

Fifth. Hops have averaged in price for 20 years from 19 to 21 cents a pound, and the yield 
with good cultivation has been 2,000 pounds per acre (bear in mind that New York State, Eng- 
land and Germany, the largest hop districts in the world, average only 400 to 600 pounds per acre). 

With us the cost of production never exceeds 9 cents and is usually 7>^ cents a pound, 
hence the net return $200 an acre. 

Sixth. The Climate is dry, with an abundance of sunshine — summer season, long and warm, 
yet not sultry and enervating. The valley has an altitude 300 to 1,000 feet above sea level, and 
its situation, on the east slope of the Cascade mountains, gives it a rarified atmosphere that is 
really a specific for the cure of asthma and is healthy for everybody. 

Seventh. Lands within two to five miles of stations on the main line of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad can be had at $55 per acre; terms one-fifth cash balance at end of 2d, 3d, 4th and 5th 
years; interest on deferred payments at 7 per cent. 

Eighth. Non resident purchasers can have it set out to orchards and vineyards (by persons 
who are experienced, trustworthy and responsible; all trees guaranteed to live), and at the end of 
two or three years move on to an improved home place that will make them a good living. 

A family can make a living on 10 acres — 20 acres is a good farm, and 40 acres a large one. 

For PROOF of any statements above, and for further information, write to E. F. Benson & Co., 
North Yakima, Washington. 

N.B. The Northern Pacific Railroad which runs through this valley allows a ten day stop-over pririlege 
on all stations west of Spokane on any ticket. 

Visitors or tourists can verify ahove statements by stopping at North Yakima one day. 
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FISHERIES. 

The fishing industry of this State is yet undeveloped, but as our waters are stocked with an 
exhaustless supply of quantity and variety we look for great development along the line of this 
industry. The sound waters and the ocean waters adjacent to the state are most abundantly 
Stocked with salmon, of which there are half a do/en kinds, cod, halibut, herring, smelt, black 
cod, ling, rock cod, torn cod, sea bass and anchovy. Of these the first five named varieties are 
especially suited for distant markets by being canned or cured. The local fisheries have just 
begun to develop this industry, and are now sending fish in cold .rtorage to the principal markets 
of the East. 

In addition to our own waters the great "sea of fish" (Okotsk sea) with its hundreds of miles 
of waters teeming with codfish on the Alaskan coast, will furnish a product tobe cured elsewhere, 
the Alaskan chinook being too humid, and here eventually that vast product will come to be pre- 
pared and sent to the markets of the world. The development of local fisheries has been much 
tetadted by high rates of transportation (among other causes), but incoming railroads and healthy 
competition will, it is hoped (as it is hoped about so many of our industries), enable tbis branch 
to attain to that consequence warranted by existing conditions; and by cold storage cars to find 
all the vast interior market. The immensity of the fish trade from the northwest, some time in 
the future, can scarcely be realized, and with the inexhaustible supply at our very doors, it would 
appear the only requirements wanting are capital and experience. 

The majestic Columbia river is a source of supply that cannot be overlooked. The ten 
canneries on the river in Washington packed, in 1891, 163,360 pounds salmon; 720,000 pounds 
Sturgeon: 50,000 pounds shad; 75 ions smelt, and of caviar 15,600 pounds, making a value of 
$1,000,000, using equipments valued at»«5,650. 

Lobsters are not native to our waters, but several years ago a mass of lobster eggs and 
some live lobsters were planted. The Puget Sound crab reaches highest development. The 
native oysters are small but delicious. The clam of several varieties seems inexhaustible, and is 
the finest in the world, even surpassing those of our little sister on tlie Atlantic coast. 
VALUE OF PUGET SOUND FISHING, 1892. 
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The total value of the output for the state exceeded $1,500,000, for which the fishermen 
received Jl ,309.702. 
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RAILROADS OF WASHINGTON. 

The following is a statement of mileage of completed railroads in the state January I, 

Miles. 

Northern Pacific Railroad and branches 1,207 

Great Northern Railroad and branches 487 

Union Pacific System 270 

Oregon Navigation Co.*8 System 122 

WaSdngton & Colombia River System 160.6 

All other lines 835.5 

Under oonstmction. track laid in 1892 _ 27 

Total mileage in state 2,619 

Constructed in 1892. 

The amount of track laid in 1892, as given in the Railway Age^ in a revised list, is as fol- 

Milea. 

Bellingham Bay & Eastern— Between Whatcom and Lake Whatcom 8 

Colnmbia & Paf^et Sonnd— Maple Valley east _. 9 

Everett & Monti Cristo— Hartford east 10 

Snohomish, Skykomish & Spokane— One mile east of Lowell to Everett 5 

Great Northern— Idaho line west to Spokane > 45.2 

Jonction with Union Pacific at Spokane west to Everett 805.7 

Northern Pacific— Between Chehalisand South Bend 87.5 

Shelton Sonthwestem— Sheiton south _ 7 

Spokane Falls & Northern— Little Dalles north to Northi>ort 8.5 

Total 425.9 

The following tahle includes all states in which 100 miles or more was laid in 1892, and 
shows Washington an easy leader: 



lows: 



states. 


Lines. 


Miles. 


Washinfrton 


8 
62 
13 
17 
13 
13 
17 
11 
14 
7 

10 
9 
4 
8 
2 
1 


425.90 


PAnpHvl vania »_._ » 


275.46 


New York 


245.07 


Michigan — _. _-. 


228.89 


Ohio 


208.H0 


West Virginia ..— 


201.44 


MinnAflotA .... . _ - 


200.85 


T«XfM» . . 


195.65 


Missouri -. . - - ...... .... 


185.18 


Indiana ...., , ^- , 


158.88 


Florida 


146.58 


Wisconsin ..... . _ _ „_ 


180.25 


Montfina . . 




127.80 


Ix>nisiana . - - - 


128 


Indian Territory . .._-. 


114 


Wyoming ..- 


105 



The Engineering News gxwts iht ioWovf'xng information relative to proposed lines in the 
Pacific states. 



Under 
Construction. 


Surveyed or 
Under Survey. 


Washington 




255 


4 


Utah 




52 


42 


California 




21 




Oregon 




17 


7i 



Probably the most important of these lines is the one "which seems likely to be built this 
year, viz: the Portland and Puget Sound Railroad from Portland, Oregon, to Seattle, Wash- 
ington, 185 miles." It will be built by the Great Northern and Union Pacific, thereby giving 
the Union Paeific a through line to Seattle, and the Great Northern an entrance into Portland. 



HOW TO GET TO WASHINGTON. 

It has come to be recognized that the civilization of a people largely, and still, more 
largely its capacity to affect the current of the world's life, is dependent upon its means of trans- 
portation, and its commercial importance is in direct ratio to the number and effectiveness of 
those means. 

Formerly all great commercial points were located upon great bodies of water, the sea or 
connected with the sea, and the heart of a community was a harbor. In modern times the rail- 
road has come to be the king of transportation agencies and unaided has built great cities, but 
the greatest cities are where the railroad and sea-going ship meet. 

Though it is but a decade since the marvelous resources of Washington began to at- 
tract attention, even in its own country, and though but a meager number of months since the 
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new state was born» its mountains, valleys and plains are threaded everywhere with lines of 
steel, and ships from all countries of the world rest in its harbors. The pioneer of these rail- 
roads is the great "Path-Finder" the father of transcontinental railways. Its powerful system, 
has been a great index finger, pointing for the last twenty-five years to America's glorious West,, 
while its sinewy arms have bom thousands on to happiness and wealth in the new lands of for- 
tune, or to the pleasure and surprise of beholding many phases of nature's grandeur, far greater 
than elsewhere in the world. From its first conception in the brains of men of broad minds, in- 
spired by its unexceptionable indorsement of nature, its policy has been as broad as its concep- 
tion and as lavish as the hand of nature. No railroad in the world is better equipped than it,, 
and no service more complete and eminently delightful. 

To our eastern friends it doubtless seems a long way to Washington, but distance melts 
away very rapidly before such service as that afforded by the "Overland Flyer," which, like a 
signal rocket, carries the United States Mail from Chicago to Washington, two-thirds of the way 
across the continent, in a little more than eighty hours, while the perfect comfort and homelike 
conveniences afforded the passenger on this train, make the journey a delightful rest. Few 
more pleasant or enjoyable journeys can be made in the world than by way of this scenic route^ 
passing through all the magnificent and prolific scenery of the famous Rockies and cascades,, 
along the Columbia river, which is a gigantic and marvellously beautiful stream, the wealth of 
whose great length has not yet been comprehended. 

With travelers and tourists this is the favorite route to Washington, as it is some twenty- 
four hours shorter than other routes and provides through service from Chicago, Omaha, and 
Council Bluffs, while the comfort and elegance of the sleeping and dining cars run on all pass- 
enger trains, serve to make one's journey to Washington, "The Wonderland of America,** a pas- 
time of genuine recreation and pleasure. 

Reaching the boundary line of Washington and Oregon, this road divides, one branch 
leading to the north through Walla Walla and a multitude of smaller towns and villages, all 
throbbing with a new and vigorous life, to Spokane, the Metropolis of eastern Washington, and 
not only the center of an immense mining district, but adjacent to renowned wheat fields and 
inexhaustible forests. From this line numerous branches thread all the richest and most inter- 
esting portions of the great grain and fruit growing region of the State. The other and older 
line runs farther west to Portland, thence north to the nurturing mother of Washington's great 
industries, Puget Sound. No inland sea in the world is as likely to prove so great a factor in 
benefiting civilization in the next century as this great, calm, warm-giving body of water — one 
vast harbor, able to fioat on its mighty bosom at one time the armored fleets and merchant 
vessels of the entire world. 

For many years has the old " Path-Finder " like a true missionary of the people, been lead- 
ing its patrons to this fair port. Outside of its commercial and intensely practical value to 
civilization, its scenic picturesqueness and noble beauty of nature renders it a center of extra- 
ordinary sentimental interest. Its fine harbors have already rendered {amous some of its large 
cities, Tacoma, Seattle, Everett, Fairhaven, Olympia and many others; situated in direct connection 
with the Union Pacific system, thus rendering them powerful both in maritime and railway facilities. 

Tacoma is one of the largest cities of the Sound, situated as beautiful as a picture, as 
attractive as a magnet, and as powerful as a monarch. Seattle no less in importance and 
population, equally as famous in point of beauty and ambition. Olympia, the capital of the 
State, is largely taking its place as a deserved commercial center, and offers great attractions 
of scenic beauty. Everett, the manufacturing center, though young in years, a giant in growth, 
possesses all the natural advantages that could be desired for a great manufacturing city. 
Fairhaven, another important sound city, and adjacent to the great Skagit Valley, ranks with 
the many important points reached by this system. 

In addition to these cities, all of which enjoy the transportation facilities afforded by this 
great system, are many more of growing reputation. Pullman, Colfax and Dayton, together with 
many others, whose future greatness is made apparent by their present thrift. Being situated 
so far inland, they are thus deprived of direct seaport traffic, but the loss is in no wise felt,, 
because of their superior railroad advantages. 

So no one need feel that he is going " out .of the world" in going to Washington. Wash- 
ington is to-day nearer the city of New York than Chicago was* to Lake Erie when that marvel- 
ous city began its phenomenal growth, and the trip is a mere hour of repose compared with. 
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the weeks and months of hardship and frequently starvation encountered by the bold men who 
laid the foundations of California's greatness. 

Washington, the youngest and most beautiful of the sisterhood of states, invites you all 
(to share her beauty and her wealth. 



STOCK RAISING. 

The abundance of water, the fertility of the soil and the mild climate very perfectly render 
•stock raising in Washington a valuable occupation. The value of it will increase as the range 
recedes to make way for farmers, and as the demand for beef^ wool and mutton increases. The 
•obstacles and disadvantages in the way of the stock grower, in the region farther east, are materially 
lessened, or are wholly wanting here. In many parts of the state stock ranges all winter, needing 
no fodder but subsisting on the bunch grass, which cures standing, equal to the best of hay. A 
•distinguished tourist and botanist, speaking of the bunch grass, says: 

"It is its peculiarity that it never ceases to grow; thus, however apparently dry the exterior, 
"the heart, shrouded from view, is always green, even in the depth of winter." 

An experienced stock-raiser attests its virtue in this description; "It cures standing almost 
-as good as hay, and retains its nutrition." Whether growing the year round, or cured, certain it 
ns that stock keep fat on these bunch-grass plains the winter through. 

Stock of all kinds is wonderfully exempt from disease in this state, and breed with a great 
o-egularity. The day is looked for when the horses of the bunch grass shall be as world-renowned 
-as are to-day the horses of the "Blue Grass." 

Sheep husbandry is very profitable and the quality of the mutton is not surpassed the world 
•over. The wool crop of the state amounts to about 7,000,000 pounds yearly. 

Hog raising is remarkably profitable, owing to the fact that our prices rule about five to eight 
-cents per pound more than the Chicago prices. 

The live stock in the state January 1, 1893, was as follows: 



Horsee, Males, Assea. 

OatUe 

Hogs 

•Sheep 



Total yalnation. 



Nomber. 



176,000 

224,723 

49,168 

246,200 



Value. 



$5,960,065 

3,505,026 

147,606 

495,330 



$10,108,920 



Whitman county leads in the number of horses, having 34,207; in cattle, having 27,152, and 
in hogs, having 8,077. Yakima county leads in sheep, having 54,151. 

Poultry raising is likewise profitable. The climate being mild enables the hen to give her 
"whole attention to business, and her product is in great demand. Eggs are now brought from as 
far east as Iowa to supply the market, and hundreds of thousands of dollars are yearly sent away 
ior imported eggs. 

WASHINGTON SOILS. 

Much of the 25,000,000 acres of Eastern Washington drained by the Columbia river and 
Its branches is made up of decomposed lava, and is very fertile as a rule, and of precisely the 
same nature twenty feet below the surface as at the top. Unlike the dark mold of the Missis- 
sippi basin, the soils of the Columbia basin are whiter and more highly charged with alkalies and 
acids. Eastern farmers are astonished that whitish lands can produce cereals; but they are 
more astonished to gather a harvest of thirty bushels pi wheat per acre from these high tracts. 
The soil is rich in the potashes, phosphates and silicates essential to the highest development of 
•cereal production. Its chief product hitherto has been wheat, famed in the markets of the world 
as "Walla Walla." On the banks of the Columbia and Snake rivers, rock is near the surface, the 
land is less fertile, and there is no timber of any kind. These streams in many places flow 
through blufifs of basalt, which are veritable pictures of desolation, while on top of these blufifs, 
but a few miles back, are beautiful homes, made inviting with the abundance of the productions 
of a fertile soil. The geological fact, everywhere apparent, that the valley of the Columbia was 
at one time an inland sea, would naturally lead to the conclusion that the alluvial deposits would 
be greatest where the ebb and flow of waters and the wash of the sea has acted to disintegrate 
Tocks and bring down the compost of vegetable matter. As a matter of fact, however, all lands 
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anywhere in the vicinity of the mountains are of wonderful richness; those in the more central 
portions of the basin are less so. The soil in the smaller valleys, in the aggregate a very large 
area, contains a large amount of vegetable matter — in fact is often the richest alluvium — which* 
will stand the draft of ages of tillage. 

In Western Washington, particularly in the extensive valleys tributary to Puget Sound, the- 
soil is rich, black and bottomless — often a veritable muck, which the eastern farmer would be 
glad to buy as a fertilizer. The uplands of this division are not so rich, yet they are the leading 
wheat lands. They consist of a good, retentive clay soil, which will average well with the soils of 
our prairie states. Surrounding Puget Sound and along the coast line, are large areas of tide 
lands, of which 30,000 acres already retained by dyking are found wonderfully productive of all* 
ordinary cereals and vegetables. These are rich, black and of practically inexhaustible fertility.. 
There is thus a wide diversity of soils in the various districts, as will be gathered from succeed- 
ing pages. Each has its special adaptability. The poorest would be called good in any region* 
where fertilizers are used, and the best cannot be excelled on the globe. 

The great plains are most admirably adapted to wheat raising. The quality and yield of 
wheat in this region are remarkable, while all other cereals, potatoes and other vegetables are- 
grown to perfection. The yield of wheat ranges from 25 to 50 bushels to the acre, with a weight 
of from 60 to 65 pounds to the bushel, while the yield of oats, barley and rye are proportionately- 
great. Flax and hops are important and profitable crops. Apples and fruits of all kinds are 
raised in great profusion, and are noted for size and flavor. For the size and quantity of some of" 
the productions see under head of "Wonders of Washington." 



BANKING AND FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 

When we remember that over 90 per cent of the business transactions of this country isi 
done by means of credit, it is easily understood how important it is that credit should not be im- 
paired or confidence of the public lost. It is with pride, therefore, that Washington points to 
her banking system. In a state, all parts of which are new. it seems remarkable that the failure 
of only one nationable bank is recorded. That failure, too, was due largely to the excessive loans* 
to its officers and directors, and justice to them demands the statement that over 90 per cent of 
their deposits have been returned to the depositors. 

There were in the state, October 1, 1892, seventy national banks with a combined capital 
stock of $7,875,400, surplus and undivided profits $2,797,030.35, and a circulation of $1,575,030. 
The aggregate individual deposits were $14,793,092,14, and in this item the state surpasses Maine^ 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Maryland, California, outside of the city of San Francisco, Oregon 
and most of the southern states east of the Mississippi river. 

Aside from the national banks, the incorporated state banks numbered January 1, 1893^ 
fifty-two, with capital stock paid up and undi nded profits to the amount of $4,303,403. The item, 
of deposits is not obtainable. No reliable inrormation is to be had concerning the private banks, 
as they make reports to none of the examiners. There are a goodly number and all are doing a. 
prosJ)erous business. 

Taking the aggregate capital, surplus, undivided profits and individual deposits of all the- 
national and state banks, loan and trust companies, etc., in the stale, Washington has an average- 
per capita amount over $76 and stands eighteenth in the list of states and territories. 

Money demands from 6 to 10 per cent interest in the cities arid 12 or even 15 per cent in the^ 
newer sections. Gilt edge loans, however, can be had, and from 7 to 10 per cent realized to the 
loaners on the investment. Money is always in demand and very little risk is now taken if the; 
loan is carefully made. 

EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES. 

Washington, although a young state, has a very vigorous system of common schools^ 
There are very few states that have as good. The total school revenue for 1892 was $2,870,548, 
derived from special taxes, sale of bonds and other sources. The total expenses for the year 
for salaries, rents, school sites, buildings, furniture, libraries, etc., was $2,402,277. The total 
present value of school property is $4,088,645. 

To secure a permanent school fund the sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections of every township 
in the state are by law dedicated to the public schools. It is estimated that there are about 
2,000,000 acres of such land, and even if it be sold at a very low price it will put the schools on a. 
substantial basis. 
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There are 1,720 school districts, with children from five to twenty-one years of age to the 
number of 106,130; of these, 78,819 are enrolled in the public schools. 

In addition to these public schools the several cities have many flourishing high schools, 
fthe records of which may be found under the various city heads. 

The institutions for higher education are well established and well patronized. Among 
these are the State University at Seattle, with an attendance of 250 — the last legislature appro- 
priated $170,000 for new buildings; Washington College, for boys, at Tacoma; Annie Wright 
Seminary, for girls, at Tacoma; Puget Sound Academy at Coupeville; normal schools at several 
points; Olympia Collegiate Institute at Olympia; Chehalis Valley Academy at Montesano; Holy 
Angels College at Vancouver; Whitman College at Walla Walla; Waitsburgh Academy at 
Waitsburgh; Whitworth College at Sumner; Catholic College in Spokane and Catholic schools 
in several of the larger cities. 

There is a common impression among those unacquainted with us in the West, that educa- 
tion is neglected and children grow up much as did the children of the first inhabitants of the 
land. Such an impression is grossly unjust and erroneous. The vast majority of our present 
population came from the older settled eastern states and brought with them their college train- 
ing and eastern culture. They have lost none of this and it is not their purpose that their 
•children shall grow up with any inferior advantages or training to that which they themselves 
enjoyed. Consequently they have established schools and churches, and they demand as good 
a class of instruction, both secular and religious, as any section in the East receives. Each city 
is well supplied with houses for religious worship, and every town in the state long enough 
•established has no want for the places of religious worship. 



WILD ANIMALS AND GAME. 

It goes without saying that a state so well adapted to the residence of man should also have 
within its borders many varieties of wild animals; that its woods and waters should contain vari* 
ety and quantity enough of game and fish to furnish sport to a nation of sportsmen. Many of the 
varieties are found in such plenty that the state may be said to stand unmatched in its attraction 
for the angler and the hunter. The list of wild game animals includes elk, caribou, deer, mount- 
ain sheep and goats, black and grizzly bears. The elk sometimes attains a large size, weighing 
from 600 to 700 pounds when dressed, and carries antlers measuring six feet from tip to tip. Of 
other wild animals in the state may be named the mountain lion, catamount, panther, lynx, bad- 
ger, ground hog, wolf, wild cat, land otter, fisher, marten, mink, muskrat, raccoon and seal (both 
fur and hair). Among the smaller animals are the mole, weasel, skunk, rabbit and squirrel of 
several varieties. 

Of feathered game the state furnishes abundance. The bays and inlets of the Sound and 
the fresh water lakes are frequented by myriads of wild ducks and geese. Among the better 
species of ducks are the mallard, blackj pintail, spoons bill, widgeon, canvas back and several 
others. Of geese there are the brant, Canada and whitefooted. Other aquatic fowls are found in 
abundance, conspicuous among which are the heton, plover, snipe, gulls, albatross, petrels, peli- 
cans, cormorants, divers and sea doves. Of land game birds, grouse (blue, ruffled and dusky)^ 
pheasant, sage hens, mountain and valley quails and partridges are found in great numbers. 

Waters of the state, and they are many, give abundant sport to those who delight in fishing, 
whether with bait or with fly. Trout are found in every stream above the name of rivulet, and 
can be taken by the inexperienced as well as by the old sportsman. They have not yet learned 
the sly tricks of the trout o^ the eastern waters. In the salt waters the salmon gives pleasure to 
many a fisherman. Specimens of the silver side weigh from six to forty pounds and are easily 
taken, and indeed the state may be properly called the "Sportsman's Paradise.*' Below we give 
the game laws of the state. 

PLEASURE AND HEALTH RESORTS. 

When one has read of the beautiful scenery, the delightful climate and general healthful- 
ness of the state, the question naturally arises as to resorts for pleasure and health. We are not 
forced to the seaside to pass a summer otherwise unendurable, but our people enjoy the beauti- 
ful in nature, and are not slow to find much to admire. Our whole region abounds in localities 
that would in less favored states be called health resorts. 

Columbia River. 

The Columbia stands without a peer. It has been called the "American Rhine," but in its 
wondrous plunge through the mighty Cascades it surpasses either the Hudson or the Rhine. An 
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unequaled picture of loveliness greets the eye in the vicinity of Multnomah Falls. Here we 

have the panorama of river, valley, snow-clad peaks and a perpendicular leap of 1,000 feet by a 

crystal mountain stream. 

Pttget Sound. 

When one has said all that he can relative to the scenic attractions of Puget Sound, much 
will remain to be said. Justice can never be done the glories of this Mediterranean of the West. 
No two points of the Sound country present the same view, and yet all are sublime. On the east 
side the Cascades, with their crowning peak, Mt. Rainier, 14,444 feet in altitude, being third in 
height of the mountains of the United States. On the west the Olympic peaks reach an altitude 
of 8,000 feet. Both these ranges are in view at the same time, brilliantly snow-capped, and pre- 
senting a scene the sublimity of which cannot be excelled. An enthusiastic writer says: 

" Puget Sound scenery is the grandest scenery in the world. One has here in combination 
the Hebrides of the North sea, the soft, rich-toned skies of Italy, the pastoral landscape of 
England, with velvet meadows and magnificent groves, massed with floral bloom, and the blend- 
ing tints and bold color of the New England Indian summer. Features with which nothing within 
ihe vision of another city can be placed in comparison are the Olympic range of mountains, to the 
west of Puget Sound, and the sublime snow peaks of the Rainier, Baker, Adams and St. Helen's, 
with their glaciers and robes of eternal white, and the great falls of the Snoqualmie, 286 feet high, 
near by." 

Seaside resorts are numerous, and some of them already well improved. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that Washington presents the combined landscapes of Switzerland and Italy, the 
highlands of Scotland and the English lake region, the whole forming a panorama capable of 
expressing every type and emotion of scenic beauty. No region can excel it in variety and 
grandeur; its undulating surface displaying the rolling prairie and the elevated plateau, the 
picturesque dingle and the dense forest, the brooklet and mighty river, the ribbon-like fall and 
the seething cascade, the sloping, motion-giving hill, and the towering mountain, whose crest is 
enwreathed in garlands of perpetual snow. 

There are numerous hot springs in the state, where excellent hotels and sanitaria have 
beei} established. Lakes are very common in the state. Almost every county abounds in them, 
and most of them are very picturesquely located. Within twenty miles of Puget Sound there are 
thirty-three of these bodies of fresh water. Lake Chelan is noted for its picturesque scenery, but, 
as yet, means of access are by the Columbia boats from Pasco or by trail across the country. 



IRRIGATION. 

In Washington crops were raised, as per census year ending May 31, 1890, of 48,799 acres; 
it also appears that over one-half of this crop area was devoted to raising of various kinds of 
forage. 

The irrigated areas are found in thirteen counties, the aggregate number of farms in them 
being on June 1, 1890, 11, 237, or nearly two-thirds of the whole number in the state. Of these 
farms, 1,046, or nearly one-tenth, contained irrigated areas. The total crop area irrigated on 
these 1,046 farms was only 17 per cent of total area of land owned by irrigators. 
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10 
9 
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8 50 

15 80 
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20 25 
20 80 



18 80 
86 90 
20 70 
17 80 



$17 09 



Secretary Weir*s report, 1893. 
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COMMERCE. 



Puget Sound will get the bulk of the commerce of the Pacific Coast because there is no- 
harbor equal to it. San Francisco has a harbor, but what has it to back it ? The city is not located 
so that it can command the trade of the interior. On the Columbia river is Portland, but it is a 
hundred miles inland, oVer a way that is often dangerous for vessels. Nowhere do you find a 
harbor equal to Puget Sound. Every single one of th& transcontinental railroads has got to 
come here. — Charles I, Colby, 

Not only :s this true but Puget Sound is nearer the great markets of Asia and Australia 
than the other Pacific Coast points, and the commerce now going from New York via Liverpool 
and St. Petersburg to Russia will soon go direct from Puget Sound via the Pacific Ocean. When 
the great Russian railroad from Vladivostock, a Pacific seaport of Siberia, to Moscow, is built^ 
Puget Sound will be the greatest shipping port of the world. Russia intends to have the road 
completed in five years. At present vessels are leaving Puget Sound for Guatemala, Chiler 
China, Japan, England, Hongkong, Australia and British India. 

Probably the best index of the importance of Puget Sound at present (when all indications 
are in their infancy and prospective) are the official reports of its commerce of recent years. 
For the year 1886, the aggregate tonnage of Puget Sound business was 518,376; in 1887, it was. 
786,897. In 1891 it was over 2,000,000. In 1887 there were 114 cargoes of wheat and lumber sent 
to foreign ports, amounting in the aggregate to 75^)00 bushels of wheat, valued at ^9,375, and 
71,693^383 feet of lumber valued at $1,003,186. In 1891 there were sent 3,293,636 bushels of wheat 
valued at $2,916,590 and 212,754,000 feet of lumber. 4,144.000 lath and 1,608,000 shingles valued in. 
the aggregate at $1,146,194. The coastwise trade in 1891 amounted to a tonnage of 609,854. 

For the first eleven months of 1892 the exports to over twenty foreign countries had a. 
value of $4,527,958. Our imports for consumption, for the same time, from thirteen countries,, 
amounted to $679,847, showing a decided balance in our favor. There was also imported for 
transportation to other districts goods to the value of about $1,500,000. 

The above figures include only the ocean commerce. An almost equally large business is 
done by rail with the districts farther inland. 



Vancouver, the county seat of Clarke county, is located on the Columbia river, 100 miles^ 
from the ocean. In 1843 it was made a United States military post and afterward it became the^ 
headquarters of the department of the Columbia. Population in 1892 was 5,000. Assessed val-- 
nation of property, $1,656,203. Large manufacturing industries are located here and the city- 
possesses superior educational advantages. 

North Yakima, county seat of Yakima county, is located on the Yakima river, and has. 
two schools employing eight teachers, a Catholic convent, two banks, capital $75,000, seveui 
churches, flouring mill, brick yards and two weekljr newspapers. Population, 1890, 535, 

Ellensburgh is the county seat of Kittitas county, is a shipping center for grain, hay 
and live stock. It has two banks, sash and door factory ,'fiouring mill, foundry, planing mill, opera, 
house and three weekly newspapers, and excellent public schools. Assessed valuation of prop- 
erty, $2,300,000. 



Washington has headquarters at 279 Michigan Ave., where visitors at the fair can get 
further printed matter on this wonderful State, and Washington people will find all State papers 
on file. 
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HOPS. 

Hop culture in the state of Washington dates from the year 1866, when a peck of hop roots 
Tiarvested a bale of hops which were sold for 85 cents per pound. This attracted attention to the 
industry and resulted in further planting. Every succeeding year has witnessed an increase in 
production, culminating in a crop of 50,000 bales, or nearly 9,003,000 pounds, for the year 1890. 

The remarkable increase in hop production in the state of Washington has been due 
entirely to the existing favorable conditions for the development of this branch of agriculture. 
The deep, moist, friable, rich soil; the cool nights coupled with long days of sunlight; the cer- 
tainty of summer rainfall; the ease with which the loamy land maybe cultivated ; the constant 
continued growth unchecked from drought, have all contributed to make the yield large, the cost 
light, the crop certain, and the quality choice. 

The best and most productive hop lands must be selected only by practical experience. 
The bulk of the crop of Western Washington at present is grown in the valleys of the White, 
Puyallup, Stuck, Skagit and Snohomish rivers and on the Dungeness bottoms. In Eastern 
Washington, where the climate is more like that of New York, success has attended the efforts of 
the hop farmers of the Yakima valley where the acreage is constantly increasing. Experience 
may demonstrate that hop culture would be a profitable industry over a large part of the area of 
Western Washington, provided there was a market for the crops. From the Cascades and the 
Olympics spring many streams forming rich valleys adjacent to tide water. For countless cent- 
uries has the silt been coming down the mountain sides, and the process still goes on, vegetable 
growth springing up and taking possession of the newly made land. This rich alluvial deposit is 
inexhaustible and the hop roots penetrate deep into the soil to absorb the moisture. 

Of the quality of Washington hops it is unnecessary to say much. Their excellence is well 
attested by the growing favor with which they are received in the world's markets. In all quota- 
tions of prices they stand in the front rank and compete with those of New York growth, while 
the abundant crops and smaller cost of production have forced the abandonment of several thou- 
sand acres in England. 

It is plain that Washington before many years will be the pilncipal hop country of the 
world. There are few places naturally adapted to hop culture, and this is the most favored of the few. 
The average yield is 1,600 pounds per acre, as compared with New York's 600, England's 700 and 
Germany's 700. Other countries require large outlays for fertilizers, while Washington requires 
none, and is not likely to require any for one or two generations. 

"The improvements on the hop farms of Washington are the best to be found on the globe. 
I have seen the oasis of England, the numerous make-shifts of New York, the good but not equal 
appliances of California, and the less complete fixtures of Oregon; but it remains for Washington 
still to stand at the front in being the best prepared of any to handle the crop." (E. Meeker.) 

COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF COALS. 
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